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CHRISTIANITY’S TWOFOLD SYMBOL. 


Christianity claims a twofold mission,—to shed light upon 
both God and man. Whatever be our theory or our lack of 
theory of the person of Christ, yet to every disciple the 
Master is a double symbol,—a type of human nature and 
an unveiling of the divine. We agree to this double sym- 
bolism when we call him— who is Christianity — what he 
termed himself, both Son of Man and Son of God. Persons 
and epochs differ, however, in the clearness with which 
they see, and in the emphasis with which they proclaim, 
these opposite sides of our religion. Now one aspect and 
now the other is prevailingly the object of contemplation 
and the inspiration of living. Now the descent of God, now 
the ascent of man, furnishes the main theme and motive- 
power of discipleship. I submit, nevertheless, that when- 
ever one side becomes dominant to the point of eclipsing 
the other, it is always at the expense of Christianity: the 
light of the gospel pales, its heat loses regenerative force. 
Let the human Jesus become a phantasm, an enigma beyond 
the range of man’s sympathy, and the New Testament sun is 
shorn of vital beams. But even more fatal is it when the 
Son of Man becomes opaque, and lets through no picture of 
Deity,— when God ceases to be in Christ, reconciling the 
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world unto himself. Much has been done in modern times 
to bring near, to emphasize, the gospel’s image of man. The 
reality and the grandeur of the human Jesus have been 
reiifirmed. Historical criticism is leaving small chance for 
the cry of “idealism,”—a projection of the Christian con- 
sciousness. It has so cleared the shadows from the Master’s 
face that the nobility of his earthly gaze penetrates even to 
the heart of the positivist, and calls forth the confession of 
“sublime genius, unexampled reformer and martyr.” It 
hardly lies within the province of such criticism to go 
further. We may well rejoice that from so impartial, so 
severe, a source comes confirmation for discipleship, —a 
placing of the feet of faith on solid ground, an opening of 
the door toa possible human fellowship with the Son of 
Man. Indeed, there seems to be a special demand to-day 
for the finding of man in Christ, for the establishment of kin- 
ship between the race and Jesus of Nazareth. There isa 
naturalism abroad which casts doubt upon the reality of the 
soul itself. He who beholds the true human nature, personal 
life in its purity and power, in Christ, in his consciousness 
and conduct, will have his grasp tightened upon more than 
one premise which the sophistries of animalism would over- 
come. He will have his own consciousness so cleared and 
confirmed as to be assured of that within him which is 
beyond the genesis of gas, plant, or beast, plus even an 
infinity of experience. And not only will he know the 
distinction between a person and a thing, preserve the spirit 
of man, though the vastness and the flux of Nature threaten 
to overwhelm it: he will also learn that there are souls and 
souls, and in the Son of Man’s perfection read the one 
supreme compliment to the possibilities of the race, a shin- 
ing commendation which the corruptions of history and of 
his own experience cannot put out. It will be dignity 
enough for him to be a man, seeing he is thereby the brother 
of “the man Christ Jesus.” 

The naturalism which militates even against man’s being 
a living soul, which, therefore, fails to do justice to Jesus 
as a man,—this we should not expect would be friendly 
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towards a still higher aspect of the Master’s nature, to the 
other side of Christianity’s symbol,—the gospel’s image of 
God. Faith and reason have to stem the tide in holding fast 
to Christ as the Son of God in any distinctive sense. The 
atmosphere contains a bias, not only against a false super- 
naturalism, but also against the supernatural in itself as any- 
thing which can be known. There is abundant incredulity 
abroad, therefore, towards a “direct unveiling of the life 
and character of God.” We know in what philosophy this 
movement has ultimated itself,—one not to be confounded 
with the materialism just alluded to, but yet one whose 
prosperous name would reéstablish Athenian ignorance, and 
inscribe upon the altar of the rational soul, “To the un- 
known God.” Again, we are aware of the reign in our day 
of that oracular polysyllable which scarcely allows man to 
think in the terms of his own thinking faculty when God is 
the object of contemplation, lest he be overwhelmed with 
the accusation of anthropomorphism. It is well, certainly, 
to have our sense of mystery freshened, to be restrained from 
license of affirmation, when in the region of the partially 
known and the sublime; but it is quite another thing to 
deny apprehension because we cannot comprehend, or to 
starve the heart with understatements because, forsooth, it 
is possible to overshoot the mark. 

Christianity’s attitude is at any rate uncompromising. Its 
life is bound up with its unqualified claim to be a revela- 
tion,— its claim to be a word from God: the Word which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world, which was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us. “No man hath seen God 
at any time; the only begotten Son, which is in the bosom 
of the Father, he hath declared him.” This is the other side 
of the symbol,—the divine aspect of Christianity, the Sonship 
whereby the world is slowly learning to say, Our Father. 
For in the true Son of God it cannot but be that the Deity 
should unveil the face of a Father,—only through perfect 
Sonship can true fatherhood be known. 

Herein lies further confirmation of that dignity of human 
nature which Jesus as the Son of Man made known. For 
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so surely as God is the Father, so surely men are his chil- 
dren,— the sons of God. Such an origin marks the height of 
their destiny. Fatherhood in the Creator makes them for- 
ever the objects of love. Then are we the heirs of God with 
Christ. 

But the light of our symbol falls upon another side of 
human nature; or, better, brings out, not only its ideal con- 
stitution, but also its historical condition. The gospel with 
its type of man and its image of God rebukes and degrades 
as well as exalts the race. The contemplation of Jesus as a 
man fosters humility as well as pride; for he is at once our 
admiration and our despair. Indeed, his relationship to us, if 
it be looked upon as something more than a possibility, is 
severely conditioned. His kinsmen, he said, were those who 
did the will of God. These words uncover the fact and the 
gulf of human wilfulness. They issue a call to stand and be 
measured by the cross. There is something great in the 
being to whom a sublime standard can be applied without 
absurdity; but if applied it makes unsparing revelation of 
any littleness. In self-will and its life there is something 
worse than littleness: there is sin. Between sin and sinless- 
ness lies a fatal distance,— the distance from the disciple up 
to the Master, from the Son of Man down to men as they 
are. But if Jesus, as the normal man, puts a mighty con- 
trast between the true and the actual dignity of human 
nature, he by no means reverses such a result in his 
capacity as Revealer of the Father, as the Son of God. 
Failure in sonship gets its last ounce of proper emphasis 
only in the presence of fatherhood. The descendant should 
betray the character of his descent,—“noblesse oblige.” To 
the righteous father should respond the holy child. Let the 
Father reveal himself as one who “so loves the world,” and 
the imperfect response, the enmity of his offspring, will 
appear. Human selfishness stands in its unmasked hideous- 
ness Only against the background of divine self-sacrifice. 
Selfishness in the child is, ethically speaking, the destruction 
of sonship. 


The gospel symbol, then, makes, on the whole, decidedly 
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conflicting statements concerning man. It furnishes, in fact, 
premises contradictory enough to make certain the forma- 
tion of opposing schools. The knights of theology rarely 
forego contention over any two-colored shield. But in this 
instance, as in many others, by pushing opposing proposi- 
tions to a logical extreme, they have given important devel- 
opment to both sides of a verbai paradox which is, when so 
developed, the completed message of Christianity. 

If the strictly theocratic and ontological aspects whereby 
the New Testament differences the sonship of Christ from 
the sonship of man be waived, and the eye be fixed only 
upon the ethical import of the term Son, the adoptionist is 
unable to call man the son of God, because of his moral cor- 
ruption. He observes and reports with severe honesty the sin 
and alienation of the creature. In the Johannine writings, 
he finds a second birth insisted upon. In the Pauline epis- 
tles, a new covenant in Christ,—the covenant of faith 
making men the children of God by adoption. Reasoning 
rigidly from these pictures of speech, he declares men by 
nature the children of wrath and the devil. Man has no 
right to call God father antecedent to justifying faith in 
Christ. We become sons through a legal process; and how- 
ever the spirit of adoption may be conveyed along with the 
title,— indeed, this is insisted upon,— yet at bottom human 
trust is directed not to the fatherliness in God, but to the 
soundness of the faith which justifies. A protest against 
this statement as the whole truth of sonship was soon filed, 
not only in the name of conscience and reason, but still 
more in the name of Christ. For so surely as Christ came 
“while we were yet sinners” to reveal an unextinguished 
love in God, so surely does the adoptionist’s logic tend to 
deny the very purpose of his revealing sacrifice. Christ 
expressly taught the nations to say, Our Father. From his 
lips fell parables like the Prodigal Son. He reproached men 
for loving those alone who loved them, and bade affection 
embrace its enemy in the name of God. More than all, his 
own life of love he constantly maintained was not his own, 
but the Father in him. He was not winning for man, but 
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manifesting to man, the love of God. To make this person 
cast the shadow of a suspicion upon fatherhood, to make 
him proclaim the enmity of the Creator for his fallen off- 
spring, shows to what a self-defeating length logic will lead 
piety. 

Of course a counter charge was made full from the other 
side of the shield. The indignant response to the doctrine 
which denies man’s right to call God father, by nature, was, 
“Our right here is Christ’s right. We are the beloved sons 
of God, even as he was. Herein lies the head and front of 
Christian revelation, the word which comes to us through 
the man Christ Jesus, who called himself our brother, and 
which he put further emphasis upon as that son who re- 
vealed his Father and our Father.” It was indeed a funda- 
mental and a pessimistic error to obscure the perfection of 
God, to overlook that fatherliness which it is the glory of 
the gospel to show spanning the gulf of our enmity, and 
loving us in the midst of hatred for our sins. And yet 
the moment it is said in any strict sense that we are the 
sons of God even as Christ was, conscience, if no other 
faculty, feels that something less excusable than an extrava- 
gance has been committed. Another perfection has been 
obscured now. Just that perfection has been lost through 
which the true Son made known the Father. The chasm 
which yawns between the consciousness and conduct of 
Christ and the consciousness and conduct of historical man 
has already been remarked. Rhetoric cannot fill it in. The 
broadest inductions from experience will not allow it to be 
ignored. Christianity will not very soon relinquish its 
affirmation that man’s attitude towards God differs from 
Christ’s by what may very properly be called a celestial 
diameter. Therefore must God’s attitude towards man 
differ from his aspect towards his well-beloved Son; for, in 
the words of McLeod Campbell, “* While love as love is ever 
the same, yet, by reason of its very nature, in the aspect 
wherewith it regards us it must change constantly with our 
changing selves.” The look of God will be a form of love, 
but it must distinguish between Jesus and Judas. Since, 
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then, neither in our response to the Father, nor in God's 
aspect towards us, are we like him in whom the Father was 
well pleased, is it other than a clear case of fiatism in the- 
ology to attempt to obliterate such deep-going distinctions ? 
By as much as intrinsic value differs from a promise to pay, 
so far at least does actual differ from potential sonship. 
The anti-adoptionist may cheapen the term son, even as the 
term father is fatally impoverished by adoptionism; but no 
amount of generous affirmation can make the race what it is 
not. The real tendency of calling man the son of God, 
without careful qualification, is to steal Christ from history 
by making so cardinal a Christian appellation redeemable in 
the sound but not in the substance of a true son. If 
adoptionism must not obscure the perfection of the Creator, 
neither must fiatism make light of the imperfection of the 
creature. It must not tamper either with man’s sense of 
sin.or with Christ’s consciousness and work of love. 

Are we left, then, as at the start, with a verbal paradox — 
Christianity’s symbol declaring with equal emphasis the 
dignity and the meanness of man, both that he is and 
that he is not the son of God? Certainly we are forced to 
no merely negative result. Differentiation leads to higher 
unity, helps towards the many-sidedness, the fulness, of life. 
Language may conceal, but it cannot prevent, such a result 
in this case. In the explanation of the different senses of 
the term Son of God is the key to the difficulty. Apart 
from its theocratic and trinitarian usages, it has two mean- 
ings which practically concern us. According to one, that 
is meant which the word child best expresses,— our relation 
to God by nature as his offspring, and, therefore, as the 
objects of his love in spite of sin, because he is our 
Father. By the other is meant that which we are through 
choice of will,—the realization of that which is merely 
potential in the child, that perfect response to fatherhood 
which involves the Father’s being “well pleased.” This is 
the sonship of Christ. We must then either distinguish 
between child and son, or else say carefully which one of 
the two premises in the term son we are arguing from; for 
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in a most important sense we are, and in a most important 
gense we are not, the sons of God. Neither sense can be 
spared in its fulness, and neither is lost in the light of the 
perfect son. 

But is Jesus thus a light without also being a power? 
Does he reveal man’s destiny and yet not quicken him 
towards it? Truth for its own sake, is a motto to which 
science has given a new currency in our time, but, as has been 
well said, exigencies of life underlie exigencies of thought. 
To put in the most exact terms possible the ethical light of 
Christ upon man is not an idle process. It is clearing the 
way for the transmission of life. ‘“ Let there be light” was 
a primal creative fiat. The method of Christianity is from 
life, through light, to life again. This is the proem to John’s 
Gospel. In short, in the light which is not dry but living 
because it is the light of life, there is a dynamic quality. In 
Christ, the “ vital” condition is fulfilled. “I am the light of 
the world,” is his established claim. Hence the superficial- 
ness of any attempt to disparage his originality by finding 
the truths he taught in preceding religions or philosophies. 

The influence of Christ, being determined by the light 
he sheds, is necessarily twofold, because he is a twofold 
symbol. First, as a human example he excites admiration. 
This is the Platonic love. This is his power as an ideal, 
—the only power he possesses perhaps for the humanitarian. 
Admiration begets imitation. The music of Orpheus caused 
the beasts and the trees to listen. The beauty of holiness 
is not impotent. Rather is it the most constraining of all 
perfections. There is an esthetic element as well as an 
intellectual one in the admiring contemplation of the com- 
plete Son of Man. Secondly, there is a further power in 
Christ as the Son of God, the power, not of the ascent of 
man, but of the descent and manifestation of God, of the 
Father in the Son, the power of God in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself. This is the highest, the redeeming, 
constraint of the cross. The cold glory of human perfection 
is admirable, but there is life-kindling love in divine con- 
descension: that which melts and overwhelms the heart is 
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self-sacrifice in God. Merely saying that God is love can 
impart no saving sense of so transcendent a fact. A divine 
tragedy, however, makes possible the realization of it. If 
we behold God performing that which is at a cost to himself, 
then we can believe. Such a spectacle is Calvary, and the 
life of which Calvary was the consummation according to 
the New Testament. Otherwise, the praise of so loving the 
world could belong to God in no special Christian sense. 
The glory would be wholly Christ’s, if the Father had been 
but an idle, tranquil spectator of the Son’s work. Just how, 
or how far, God was in Christ, I do not undertake to say. 
Here it is that Christian theories differ. It is the expression 
of the divine, of the indwelling Father,— it is the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ, 
who was the image of the invisible God,— it is this light and 
its power which I am insisting upon as the heart of the 
Christian system. Christ’s consciousness was, and I accept 
it as true, “ He that hath seen me hath.seen the Father.” 
That involves the whole of it. There is power in such 
fatherliness to quicken sonship, and to draw all men unto 
itself. 

Of Christ as a human ideal, Mr. Lecky has said: * By the 
assimilating and attracting influence of a perfect ideal, Chris- 
tianity has been the main source of the moral development 
of Europe. The moral progress of mankind has been dis- 
tinctly and intensely Christian, consisting of a gradual 
approximation to the character of the Christian founder. 
There is nothing more wonderful in the history of the 
human race than the way in which that ideal has traversed 
the lapse of ages, acquiring a new strength and beauty with 
each advance of civilization, and infusing its beneficent influ- 
ence into every sphere of thought and feeling.” 

It is no longer an open question, then, whether Christ be 
@ power as well as a light in the world. History has spoken, 
and is speaking, with emphasis. I will only add that if the 
ideal “man Christ Jesus” has exerted so marvellous an influ- 
ence upon the moral development of Europe, as so excellent 
an authority as Mr. Lecky asserts, another tale remains to 
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be told, another and a greater force remains to be estimated, 
in revelations of which Christian biography is so rich. Great 
men are the supreme facts in history, and the men who shine 
and burn in the fellowship of Christ, from St. Paul and St. 
John down to Augustine and Luther, and on to Channing, 
Maurice, Kingsley, and McLeod, are those who have found, 
not merely human perfection, but the constraint of divine 
condescension, the image and presence of God in Christ. 

The practical relation of Him who has been beyond con- 
troversy the unique channel of light and energy in the past 
to the problems of our own day cannot be enlarged upon 
here. There is a marked externalism, however, in the 
favorite agencies and methods of reform about us, which 
need to be supplemented by something deeper going. Amel- 
ioration of condition will do much. Circumstances may be 
causal influences. Christianity itself works largely through 
the institutions, the atmospheres, which it has created. So- 
ciety will never be safe, however, while dynamite is left in 
the hearts of individual men. The bitter fountain, the 
source of disturbance, must be cleansed. The real problem 
which fronts us is not one in mechanics, but of the soul, of 
personal relations to God and man,—in short, of sonship. 
The gospel, therefore, cannot but magnify its office. Its 
dynamic light must be focused on the private hearts of men, 
for in the individual’s Christ-knowledge of both God and 
man stands the redemption of the world,— 


“« The one far-off divine event 
Toward which the whole creation moves.” 


Pitt DILLINGHAM. 
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THE VALUE OF THE STUDY OF HEBREW FORA 
MINISTER. 


An eminent English scientific lecturer is reported to have 
said to his students, “ Above all, avoid that question which 
ignorance too often addresses to genius, What is the use of 
your work?” Science, in his opinion, deserves to be pur- 
sued for its own sake, and it is degraded when its advocates 
are obliged to meet the question of utility. In a similar 
manner, a distinguished professor in Germany began his 
lectures on the history of philosophy by saying, What good 
is to be derived from this study? It is like art, a repirrév, a 
luxury, not a necessary, for man, a studium liberale, having 
no end out of itself, but being its own end. It might seem 
somewhat extravagant if one should urge the study of 
Hebrew on the ground of its being a luxury for man, 
although in former times A Garden Bed of Spices was the 
title given to a work on Hebrew grammar, and Delicie 
Hebreo-Philologice was the designation of a treatise on 
Hebrew philology.* The question, however, is put in regard 
to every branch of knowledge that claims attention in this 
age, Cui bono? and we propose, therefore, to point out some 
of the advantages arising from an acquaintance with this 
department of learning, although it must be borne in mind 
that everything is not to be judged by its tangible and 
immediate uses; for the question, “* What is it good for?” 
as has been said, would abolish the rose and be triumphantly 
answered by the cabbage. 

It seems surprising at the present day that such marked 
prominence was once given to this language. From the 
first settlement of the country until a little more than a half- 
century ago an acquaintance with it was considered essential 
to a liberal education, and undergraduates acquired more 
familiarity with it than is now gained by divinity students. 
At Harvard College, under the presidency of Dunster, no 
one could receive his first degree unless he was able to 
~~ #See also Bibliander, Adami, Delicie ebraeo-homiletice, d.i., Ergetzlichkeiten der 
ebritischer Sprache auff der Cantzel zu gebrauchen. Dresden. 1707. 
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render the original of the Old and New Testament into the 
Latin tongue, and Hebrew was then printed without the 
vowel signs. In 1708, at morning prayers, all the students 
were ordered to read a verse out of the Old Testament from 
the Hebrew into Greek, except the Freshmen, who were 
allowed to use their English Bibles. Orations in Hebrew 
were spoken at Commencement; and Judge Sewall in his 
diary, 1685 (Vol. I. p. 85) alludes to one by Nathanael Mather, 
and adds, “ Mr. President, after giving the degrees, made an 
oration in praise of academical studies and degrees, Hebrew 
tongue.” * Even during President Kirkland’s administra- 
tion, the custom of students delivering Hebrew orations was 
continued, and the last of these was given in 1817 by one 
who is still living, and who says that it was received by the 
audience with roars of laughter. The study of this language 
was obligatory upon all, regardless of what was to be their 
destination in life; for it was held, as a vote of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard College declared, that “the 
knowledge of it is necessary to the Divine, useful to the 
Scholar, and reputable to the Gentleman; and it is, there- 
fore, required that the students of the University be 
instructed in the elements and first principles of this simple, 
ancient, and venerable tongue.” Edward Everett, who be- 
longed to the class of 1811, referring in an after-dinner 
speech to his Hebrew studies in college, mentioned that a 
classmate being called upon unexpectedly to recite from the 
Psalter, and knowing nothing of the lesson, availed himself 
of a Latin translation which was printed on the same page, 
but began at the wrong line, and made a misfit all the way 
down. President John Adams, who founded the Adams 
Academy in Quincy, desired that a school-master should be 
procured for it who was conversant with “the Greek and 

* Governor William Bradford prefixed to his History of Plymouth eight pages of 
Hebrew roots with English explanations, giving the following introduction: “Though 
Iam growne aged, yet I have had a longing desire to see, with my owne eyes, some- 
thing of that most ancient language and holy tongue, in which the Law and Oracles 
of God were writ. And though I canot attaine to much herein, yet I am refreshed to 
have seen some glimp-e hereof; (as Moyses saw the land of Cananafarrof). My 


aime and desire is, to see how the words and phrases lye in the holy texte; and to 
discerne somewhat of the same, for my owne contente.”’ 
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Latin languages,” and also, “if thought advisable, the 
Hebrew, not to make learned Hebricians, but to teach such 
young men as choose to learn it the Hebrew alphabet, the 
rudiments of the Hebrew grammar and lexicon, that in 
after life they may pursue the study to what extent they 
please.” For admission to the Divinity School of Harvard 
University from 1834 to 1839, candidates were required to 
pass an examination in Hebrew grammar, and in the first 
ten chapters of Deuteronomy; and when Dr. Palfrey was 
the Dean, the classes recited in Hebrew during the winter 
by candle-light before breakfast. 

The estimation in which this language was held and the 
attention that was universally paid to it were due undoubt- 
edly to the fact that it was regarded as a sacred tongue, the 
primitive dialect of mankind, the mother of all languages, 
since, according to Genesis xi. 1, it was the only speech in 
existence before the confusion at Babel. It was this which, 
it was believed, Adam spoke in Paradise, and which the 
saints will use in heaven. It was even supposed to be the 
language of the Almighty, which he employed in his com- 
munications with men and angels.* To-day, however, no 
study is held in less esteem, or is more spoken against. 
From having been greatly overrated, it is now greatly under- 
rated. It is regarded as antiquated, unnecessary, and worth- 
less, and there are those who would endorse the sentiment 
of Thoreau, that it is more important to know slang than 
Hebrew. “Don’t write in Hebrew, I had enough of that 
long ago,” was the conclusion of a note which was received 
by the writer of this essay from one of the ministers of his 
own denomination. 

Among those who manifest a disinclination and repug- 
nance to this study, there are some who do not desire a 
thorough education, who are satisfied with moderate attain- 
ments, who prefer those topics of thought which require least 
effort, who object to whatever is to them uninteresting, and 
who are, therefore, opposed to Hebrew, Textual Criticism, 





* Dove, De lingue hebree excellentia, qua Deus ipse, primi nostri parentes in 
Paradiso usi sunt. Witteb. 1627. 
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Exegesis, and in some cases to Systematic Theology. These 
persons, if studying law, would demur to the drudgery of 
examining precedents, and, if members of a scientific school, 
would protest against what is required in mathematics. So 
college students sometimes burn one text-book and bury 
another, the study of which has been distasteful and irk- 
some. Butif only those branches are to be chosen which 
are agreeable and attractive, many important subjects must 
be dropped both in the preparatory and the professional 
schools. Others again have no taste or capacity for the 
acquisition of languages; they do not believe in the value of 
a study of the classics, and in the benefit to be derived from 
reading in the original the great orators and poets: but they 
think that the time that is thus spent should rather be 
devoted to modern philosophy and science. 

It is to be regretted that this study is usually begun so 
late, after the student has graduated from college, and when 
he is less disposed to learn the forms and rules of a grammar 
and to turn over the leaves of a lexicon. On account of the 
strangeness of the characters, considerable time must elapse 
before he can read with facility and accuracy, and the teacher 
is often reminded of the recitations in that school described 
by the poet, where — 


“ Each name was called as many various ways 
As pleased the reader’s ear on different days, 
So that the weather, or the ferule’s stings, 
Colds in the head, or fifty other things, 
Transformed the helpless Hebrew thrice a week 
To guttural Pequot or resounding Greek, 

The vibrant accent skipping here and there, 
Just as it pleased invention or despair.” 


In Germany, Hebrew is taught in the upper classes of the 
gymnasia, so that when the scholar enters the university he 
has not to begin the alphabet, but all the preliminary work 
is left behind. In Scotland, the practice is spreading of 
demanding from students a considerable knowledge of He- 
brew before they enter the theological classes. The General 
Theological Seminary of the Episcopalians in New York is 
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the only one known to us in this country, where, according 
to their published circular, an acquaintance with the pri- 
mary elements of this language is required of applicants for 
admission. 

Many think that Hebrew is unnecessary, since they can 
get along without it; and that it is a waste of time to study 
a dead language, which will be so readily forgotten. It is 
true that there are successful ministers who know nothing 
of Hebrew; and that many a one, if he should attempt to 
look out his text in the Old Testament in the original, 
would acknowledge, with Henry Ward Beecher, that it 
would take him most of the week to ascertain what it was. 
The question, indeed, has been asked, What has hie, hee, hoe, 
to do with the conversion of the world, and what connection 
is there between an intimate knowledge of Greek and 
“saving souls”? It is not to be denied that a clergyman 
possibly can do without an understanding of Greek and 
Latin, German and French, chemistry and physics, mathe- 
matics, history, and philosophy; but the question for every 
man is not, with how little he may be able to get along, but 
how much he can acquire. The minister should desire to 
have the widest range of learning. Knowledge is power. 
This knowledge, to be sure, may be forgotten; for who 
remembers all that he has been taught in any science? —and 
yet he does not regret that he has been taught it. Even if 
we cannot instantly recall what we have once thoroughly 
learned, we still are benefited by having learned it; we shall 
always be able to recover it, and it will come back to us 
with increased interest and value. There are not many 
graduates who could at once pass the examination for 
admission to college; but this does not prove that their 
studies there were not desirable and useful. 

The difficulty of acquiring this language has been exag- 
gerated. It requires far less time and labor than Greek or 
German. The grammatical forms are comparatively few 
and simple. The number of Hebrew and Chaldee words in 
the Old Testament is not large, since they may be included 
in a small lexicon of less than three hundred duodecimo 
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pages, while nearly all the fundamental roots may be found 
in five hundred and sixty-four verses of the book of Psalms. 
There have been many accomplished Hebraists who have 
been self-taught. Julia E. Smith, when over seventy years of 
age, translated the whole Bible into English in one year and 
seven months, having no other helps than a Hebrew and 
Greek grammar and dictionary. A book on “The Proper 
Names of the Old Testament” arranged alphabetically from 
the original text has been published in England by a lady, 
who undertook the work as a means of making the study of 
Hebrew more profitable and interesting to herself. Dr. J.W. 
Etheridge, in the preface to his “Jerusalem and Tiberias,” 
says that his daughter began to learn Hebrew when five years 
of age, more in the way of a little pleasant occasional pastime 
than as a task; and that this practice persevered in, with the 
lapse of months and years gave her, as she almost insensibly 
and yet rapidly acquired the language, the ability to read 
the word of God in that form in which he first gave it to 
mankind; and this did not at all interfere with the attain- 
ment by her of other accomplishments. In view of these 
facts, it is surprising to hear ministers of religion disparage 
this study. Perhaps they never applied themselves to it with 
the same earnestness and persistency which they brought to 
other subjects; or they were in the beginning prejudiced 
against it; or they never fully mastered the elementary 
forms, and consequently never made much progress after- 
wards; or the work was not made 4s interesting as it might 
have been. No one certainly could have listened to Ewald 
and witnessed his enthusiasm for his work without catching 
some of his ardor and zeal, and of his admiration for the 
authors he was expounding. Moses Stuart inspired the 
students at Andover with such interest in their studies 
that, as has been said by one of them, after some of his 
exercises they would return at once to their rooms and 
eagerly open their grammars and lexicons, in order to con- 
tinue the investigations which they had begun. Those per- 
sons are not recognized as competent authorities upon 
any subject who are confessedly ignorant in regard to it; 
whereas all who are best acquainted with the language under 
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consideration testify to its utility and emphatically recom- 
mend it to others. 

It is a significant fact that Hebrew constitutes « part of 
the curriculum which is laid down in every theological 
school that has a high standard of scholarship. In England, 
Scotland, Germany, and in our own country, no one can 
obtain his degree in divinity, unless he has made those 
attainments which that degree represents. A school where 
this language is not studied is considered as being of a lower 
grade and adapted to those who are of inferior ability, its 
friends often think that they must apologize for its defi- 
ciency, while its best students feel that they are not receiv- 
ing a complete and solid education. Now the leading men 
of all churches in all lands would not demand that the time 
of those who are preparing for the ministry should be 
devoted to this pursuit, unless it were useful and important. 
The judgment of the faculties of theology in the various 
universities with regard to this matter is certainly entitled 
to respect. Nay, those denominations that formerly neg- 
lected this study have of late insisted upon it, and in some 
seminaries it is now continued during three years. When 
the standard of theological education has thus everywhere 
risen, it will not be to the credit of any institution or any 
religious body which shall lower it. ‘The ministry will 
cease to be a learned profession, and will lose much of its 
prestige, whenever the study of the languages in which the 
Scriptures were written shall be abandoned. If a knowledge 
of the Old Testament in the original shall be deemed unnec- 
essary, so also in time will that of the New. But if a clergy- 
man should know nothing of Greek, he would not be on an 
equality with many of the best educated persons who are 
about him; and he would not in most cases hold a very high 
place in a community if he were incapable of serving as a 
member of a committee on an academy or high school, and 
were inferior to the ministers of other churches, and were 
more ignorant than some of the boys and girls of his own 
congregation.* 





*See the article by Bonamy Price in the Contemporary Review for March, 1879, 
On the Worth of a Classical Education. 
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This subject commends itself to scholars on philological 
considerations. There is great value in the study of lan- 
guage, which reveals the manifold phases and workings of 
the human mind, and which surely is of not less consequence 
than the study of matter. Words are the expression of a 
people’s thoughts and feelings; and their character and 
experience, their moral and religious ideas, as well as the 
signal incidents in their history, are best preserved in their 
speech. This is illustrated by the words Hebrew, Israelite, 
and Jew; by the names of the Deity,— Elohim, Jahveh, 
Jahveh Sabaoth; by the terms which denote sin, righteous- 
ness, truth, the abode of the departed, and many others. 
And there is a special benefit to be derived from the knowl- 
edge of such an Oriental tongue. Our present linguistic 
education is confined to the ancient classical and the modern 
European languages. But these all belong to the same 
family, and it is desirabie for us to have some acquaintance 
with one which is the product of a distinct race, is written 
in a different manner, has forms of construction peculiarly 
its own, and in many respects is the opposite of the others. 
Here we enter a new sphere, and observe new phenomena 
and laws. Here we see the strength and power of condensa- 
tion of a language, and we observe how, with a few well- 
chosen terms, a whole picture is graphically set before us, 
as in the blessing of Jacob and the song of Deborah, in the 
life-like description of the horse in the book of Job, and in 
the beautiful characterization of the good woman in Prov- 
erbs. He who would know anything about comparative 
philology, and the possibility of tracing all words to a 
common source,—a subject which has been thought by 
some to have an important bearing on the question of 
the unity of the human race,—must not be ignorant of 
Hebrew. The Semitic nations are radically diverse from 
the Aryan nations, and we need to study their language, 
that their Eastern sentiment may complement our Western 
thought. We need to combine the influences of Hebraism 
and Hellenism, and join the talith of Shem with the palliwm 
of Japheth. 
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The study of Hebrew is to be recommended on broad and 
general grounds of culture. Its alphabet stands the nearest 
to hieroglyphic or picture writing, and our own as well as 
the alphabets of Europe are derived from it. It is the key 
to a literature which in some respects has never been sur- 
passed, which carries us back to a very early period, and the 
golden age of which was completed before Pindar, Herodotus, 
and Plato had been born. The opinion of the world has 
been pronounced in reference to these books, which have 
stimulated and fed the finest intellects, and have exerted an 
incalculable influence on mankind. If Aschylus and Euripi- 
des are worth reading in the original, are not likewise 
Isaiah and the book of Psalms? The nearer we come to the 
minds of these exalted writers by reading the ipsissima verba 
in which they expressed their thoughts, the higher will be 
our appreciation, and the more we shall be inspired by them. 
The study of words and the effort to determine their exact 
meaning tend also to foster habits of carefulness, accuracy, 
and thoroughness, and serve as a check against that spirit of 
rash and hasty generalization which is observable in some 
persons who are devoted only to philosophical and sciea- 
tific inquiries. 

Some knowledge of this language, moreover, is necessary 
if we would fully understand many terms which are oceur- 
ring constantly in daily life, and which have a new signifi- 
cance when we are aware of their etymology. Who sus- 
pects that the words myrrh, cinnamon, cassia, sack, cane, 
camel, cherub, seraph, cabalistic, shibboleth, satanic, jot, jubilee, 
babel, are strictly Hebrew in their origin? How many expres- 
sions are used in our public worship and in the reading of 
the Scriptures which are almost meaningless because they 
retain unchanged their primitive Hebrew form! Such are 
amen, hallelujah, hosanna, selah, shekinah, and others. The 
fundamental idea of the Sabbath is to be found in the verb 
from which that word is derived; and to one who is aware 
that Pharisee comes from a root which means “ to separate,” 
the very pronunciation of the word gives the character of 
the person, and, as soon as it is uttered, we see the separa- 
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tist, and can almost hear him say, “Stand aside, for I am 
holier than thou.” There are also various proper names 
that are familiar to us, which become much more interesting 
when we perceive their literal import, and can give their 
interpretation. Thus Nathanael and Theodore, Solomon and 
Frederic, Hosea, Joshua, and Jesus are equivalents. There 
are compounds of Ad, father, such as abbot, abbess, abbey ; 
of Beth, house, like Bethel, house of God, Bethlehem, house 
of bread, Bethesda, house of mercy, Bethsaida, house of fish, 
Bethany, house of dates, Bethphage, house of tigs, Bethabara, 
place of ford; of Ben, son, as Benjamin, son of good fortune; 
of El, God, as Elisha, Elijah, Eliezer. Elisabeth, and also 
Samuel, Nathanael, Lemuel, Daniel, Ezekiel, Emanuel, Ga- 
maliel, Joel, Michael; of Jah, Jehovah. as Josiah, Jeremiah, 
Isaiah, Nehemiah, Uzziah, Zachariah, Micah, Abijah, Oba- 
diah, Zephaniah, and others, which have a signification of 
their own that is lost to those who are unable to tell of what 
parts they are compounded. Besides these, there are He- 
brew words which we meet with in English dictionaries and 
commentaries, in theological reviews, and on coins and 
medals, as well as on the Jewish synagogues in our cities. 
Not all who frequent the General Theological Library in 
Boston can read the Hebrew motto upon its seal; and few 
who have gazed at the statue of Moses by Michael Angelo, 
unless their attention has been particularly called to the 
matter, have imagined that the horns which are placed upon 
his head, and which have been falsely supposed to denote 
strength or a sort of halo, are the consequence of a mistrans- 
lation of a Hebrew word by the authors of the Latin 
Vulgate. 

An acquaintance with Hebrew is important for the minis- 
ter because it is the original of the Old Testament. He will 
have occasion often to take the text of his discourse from 
this portion of the Scriptures; he will be called to read 
from it in the services of the sanctuary, and to expound it to 
teachers and Bible-classes. If questioned as to the true 
meaning of a passage, it should be as mortifying for him to 
confess his ignorance in regard to it, as it would be for an 
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instructor to acknowledge that he was uninformed with 
respect to the subjects or books which he was appointed to 
teach. It has been seriously questioned whether lawyers 
and physicians are not better acquainted with the leading 
authorities in their respective professions than clergymen 
are with their chief authorities in religion. “To teach what 
you are ignorant of!” exclaims Jerome to some of the 
sciolists of his day. “Nay (for I cannot but speak with 
indignation), not to have knowledge enough to know that 
you are ignorant!” Every minister who has but a slight 
acquaintance with Hebrew will admit its value in enabling 
him to look out his text, ascertain its proper sense, bring 
forth a meaning from it which may have been obscured, 
making inferences and applications which give force and 
completeness to the sermon, and proving that he is master 
of his subject. A clergyman who is a scholar will command 
respect and influence which would otherwise be denied him. 
He who has a just conception of what his office requires 
will not be satisfied until he has fully qualified himself for 
it. And in proportion as he believes that God spake unto 
the fathers by the prophets, and is convinced that these 
great seers were not deluded when they declared that the 
word of the Lord had come to them, and that against their 
will they had been called by the Holy Spirit, must their 
writings appear to him to be something more than secular 
literature, since by the testimony of the ages and by the 
verdict of the most enlightened nations of the present day 
they have no superior, and deserve the place which has been 
accorded them in the Book of books. The critical study of 
this volume in the language in which it was written will 
reveal a wealth of meaning and a beauty and power of 
expression which would otherwise be unknown, and will 
make it a new book to us; our reverence for it will increase, 
and as new light dawns upon us, and we are elevated and 
stirred by its grand utterances, we shall say with the Psalm- 
ist, “I rejoice at thy word, as one that findeth great spoil.”* 


*Kalisch, the author of the well-known commentary on the Old Testament, 
after the completion of his fourth volume was seized with a severe illness, and, as a 
first effort after his partial recovery, he published a treatise on Numbers XXII. to 
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These results will not follow from the reading of a trans- 
lation. Words are not convertible from one language into 
another, as foreign coins may be exchanged for those of 
one’s own country. Idiomatic phrases, instances of allitera- 
tion and paronomasia, cannot be transferred to a different 
form of speech. Sometimes a particle will have a peculiar 
effect upon a sentence, which can be represented by no 
equivalent word; and there may be several vocables that 
represent distinct things in one language, for which there is 
but a single corresponding appellative in another. There 
are many terms which from their origin or associations have 
acquired a signification that is lost when they are rendered 
literally into another tongue. Such are the words which in 
our Bible are translated fool, peace, name, wisdom, soul, hell, 
which repeatedly stand for something very different in the 
original. Poetry, especially, suffers most when it must be 
converted into prose or verse. Who can fairly judge of 
Homer or Dante who knows them only through the medium 
of versifiers? ‘Translations have been well compared to 
“ champagne in decanters ;” for the flavor and sparkle of the 
original are gone when it has once been poured into another 
receptacle. No one can penetrate fully into tne meaning of 
an author, and understand his thoughts and his spirit, except 
by a study of his language. There are ideas and associa- 
tions which we have connected with the Old Testament that 
do not properly belong to it, and we can discover its true 
sense only by reading it in the original. The author of 
the Prologue to Ecclesiasticus begs the reader to pardon 
him where he has failed to come short of some words which 
he has labored to interpret: “ For the same things uttered 
in Hebrew and translated into another tongue have not the 
same force in them; and not only these things, but the law 
itself, and the prophets, and the rest of the books, have no 


XXIV., which he calls an exquisite episode and one of the choicest master-pieces of 
universal literature. “Love of such a subject,” he says, “could not fail to uphold 
even a wavering strength, and to revive an often drooping courage. The author is 
indebted to these pursuits for many hours of the highest enjoyment, and he feels 
compelled to express his profound gratitude for having been permitted to accom- 
plish even this modest enterprise.” 
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small difference, when they are spoken in their own lan 
guage.” 

But who would be willing to accept a copy of the work of 
a great master when he can have the original? Even if it 
were faithfully done, we should miss the delicate shading, 
the unmistakable touch and coloring of the artist. And what 
copy shall we take, for there are numerous ones by various 
scholars, Jewish and Christian, which differ widely? Will 
we be satisfied also with a translation of the New Testament 
in lieu of the Greek, as on the same principles we should be ? 
How, then, can we object to the Roman Catholic who de- 
pends upon his Latin version?* But our authorized Eng- 
lish version is notoriously inadequate, so that a new transla- 
tion has been called for, and is now in preparation. The 
readings in King James’s Bible often give no sense, or a false 
one. What idea is derived from the words, “Song of 
Degrees,” or from such passages as the following: “O my 
soul, thou hast said unto the Lord, Thou art my Lord: my 
goodness extendeth not to thee; but to the saints that are in 
the earth, and to the excellent, in whom is all my delight ” 
(Psalms xvi. 2,3). “Blessed is the man whose strength is 
in thee; in whose heart are the ways of them. Who passing 
through the valley of Baca, make it a well; the rain also 
filleth the pools” (Psalms lxxxiv. 5, 6). “Thy people shall 
be willing in the day of thy power, in the beauties of holi- 
ness from the womb of the morning: thou hast the dew of 
thy youth” (Psalms cx. 3). What would the average 
reader understand to be the meaning of these verses: “ He 
setteth an end to darkness, and searcheth out all perfection : 
the stones of darkness, and the shadow of death. The flood 
breaketh out from the inhabitant: even the waters forgotten 
of the foot: they are dried up, they are gone away from 
men” (Job xxviii. 3,4). “Behold, he drinketh up a river, 
and hasteth not: he trusteth that he can draw up Jordan 


* Luther said: “ Die Ebrier trinken aus der Brunnquelle; die Griechen aber aus 
den Wiisserlein, die aus der Quelle fliessen; die Lateinischen aber aus der Pfiitzen.” 
Yet it should not be forgotten that there have been among the Roman Catholics 
eminent Hebraists, like Richard Simon, Geddes, de Rossi, Jahn, and Hug; and it is 
worthy of mention that Dr. J. J. Wagner, Professor at Bamberg, published a tract, 
Von der Wichtiykeit der Hebriiischen Sprache fiir den katholischen Theologen. 
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into his mouth. He taketh it with his eyes: his nose pierc- 
eth through snares” (Job xl. 23, 24). In many instances, 
an entirely erroneous impression is conveyed by our version. 
Thus in Genesis i. 2, where we read “the spirit of God 
moved,” the verb should be translated brooded, as it is cor- 
rectly rendered by Milton : — 


“ Dove-like sat’st brooding on the vast abyss 
And mad’st it pregnant.” 


In Genesis ii. 2, it is said, “And on the seventh day God 
ended his work,” which implies that he worked on the 
seventh day, which is contrary to the narrative, and which 
led the Seventy, as well as the authors of the Samaritan 
and Syriac versions, deliberately to alter the text, and to sub- 
stitute the words “sixth day.” In Genesis iii. 8, we read, 
“And they heard the voice of the Lord God walking,” 
although the Deity had not yet spoken, and it is the “sound 
of footsteps” that is meant. In Genesis iv. 15, it is recorded 
that “the Lord set a mark upon Cain,” implying some 
brand-mark which was stamped upon him as a disgrace ; 
whereas the preposition should be translated “ for,” and the 
context shows that this sign was given for his benefit, in 
order that he might not be killed. In Leviticus xvi. 8, it 
is commanded that Aaron shall cast lots upon the two goats: 
one lot for the Lord, and the other lot for the scape-goat ; 
but the last word is clearly an antithesis to “the Lord,” and 
it should be rendered “for Azazel,” which was the name of 
an evil spirit. Great misunderstanding has arisen from our 
translation of Judges i. 19, which relates that the Lord was 
with Judah, and he drave out the inhabitants of the moun- 
tain, but could not drive out the inhabitants of the valley 
because they had chariots of iron, which is supposed to give 
a very narrow conception of the power of the Deity; but the 
word “he” should be rendered “it,” or “ they,” as referring 
to the tribe of Judah, and then all misconception would be 
removed. The doctrine of the resurrection oi the body, it 
has been supposed, is taught in Job xix. 26, “In my flesh I 
shall see God”; but the preposition, taken in connection 
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with the previous verb “destroy,” really signifies “free 
from,” “ without,” “stripped of,” and thus the very oppo- 
site belief is here inculcated.* A strange impression is 
given by the phrase in Job xxxi. 35, “that mine adversary 
had written a book”; whereas the writer expresses a wish 
that his adversary would write down the charge which he 
brings against him. In Psalm xvi. 9, 10, our version says, 
“ My flesh also shall rest in hope: for thou wilt not leave 
my soul in hell, neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to 
see corruption”; but the Psalmist sang, “ My flesh dwelleth 
(or shal] dwell) in safety; for thou wilt not leave (or abandon) 
my soul to Sheol, thou wilt not give thy pious ones to see 
the pit, or the grave,” thus expressing his confidence that 
God would watch over his life and preserve him from death. 
Psalm xix. 3 declares, as we have it, “There is no speech 
nor language -where their voice is not heard”; but this 
should be rendered, “They have no speech nor language, 
and their voice is not heard, yet their line (or strain) is gone 
forth through all the world,” as Addison has-correctly trans- 
lated in his well-known paraphrase of this Psalm : — 
“ What though in solemn silence all 

Move round this dark terrestrial ball ; 

What though nor real voice nor sound 

Amidst their radiant orbs be found ; 


In Reason’s ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice.” 


The thirteenth verse of this Psalm as it stands in our Bible, 
“T shall be innocent from the great transgression,” sug- 
gests to the mind some vague, mysterious, and awful crime, 
which is not at all warranted by the original; for we should 
simply read, “I shall be innocent from great transgression.” 
In like manner, if the indefinite article were substituted in 


*That this passage refers to the author’s seeing God in spirit in a future life, is 
the view of Ewald, Delitzsch, Hupfeld, Oehler, Dillmann, Zéckler, Umbreit (who once 
held a different opinion), Dr. Davidson, and others. Dr. Noyes maintained that the 
expectation of Job refers to a time before his death, when his body would be without 
flesh, having been wasted away to a mere skeleton. But the verb translated destroy 
will not allow this interpretation; and Dillmann justly says that a skeleton must at 
least have flesh on it in order to be capable of life (see ver. 20), and that the expres- 


sion, “ without my flesh,” would not in any language mean emaciated or wasted 
away. 
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the fourth verse of the twenty-third Psalm, it would corre- 
sponds more exactly with the Hebrew, and at the same time 
indicate that it is not the valley of death, but a dark vale in 
life, that was in the mind of the poet, as the contrasting 
images in verses two and four represent. In Psalm xlv. 8, 
a much truer and better sense will be obtained if, instead of 
“out of the ivory palaces whereby they have made thee glad,” 
we read, * out of the ivory palaces stringed instruments make 
thee glad.” Many beautiful and consolatory religious pieces 
have been suggested by the line in Psalm cxxvii. 2: “ For so 
he giveth his beloved sleep.” But the writer has no reference 
to the sleep of death; he is urging trust in God, and the 
folly of being over-anxious for the morrow. Vain is it, he 
says, for men to rise up early and retire late to rest, eating 
the bread of wearisome labor and sorrow; for so He giveth 
it to his beloved even while they sleep. Proverbs xxxi. 10, 
ff., according to our Bible, contains a eulogium on the 
“virtuous woman”; but this is a misnomer for which the 
wise man who wrote the description is not responsible, 
since it is not the virtue, but the ability, of this model 
Jewish wife which he commends. In Canticles i. 13, a very 
unfortunate mistake has been made by our translators, ren- 
dering “he” instead of “it,’ which grossly perverts the 
sentiment of the maiden who compares her beloved to a 
bundle of myrrh which rests on her bosom.* 

The foregoing are only a few of the instances which might 
be cited to show that our common version is not to be 
implicitly relied upon. But even the new revision which is 
expected will not make a knowledge of Hebrew superfluous. 
For in the first place, many passages which a large number 
of the revisers might wish to change may remain unaltered, 
since no modification can be made in the text of our Bible 
unless it shall be approved by two-thirds of the whole 
company. They will not adopt certain alterations which 
might be thought desirable if an entirely new transla- 


* This is the interpretation adopted by the Jewish scholars, Mendelssohn, Fiirst, 
Philippson, Cahen, Leeser, and also by Luther, Ewald, Delitzsch, Zéckler, Rosen- 


miiller, Kamphausen (in Bunsen’s Bibelwerk), Ginsburg, Fausset, Kitto, Kingsbury, 
and others. 
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tion were to be given to the public. They will not amend 
the title of the Old Testament, although it should be the 
Old Covenant; and they will not substitute Jehovah for 
Lord, notwithstanding that the former is the proper designa- 
tion, which was not pronounced by the Jews, although that 
would seem to be no valid reason why it should not be used 
by Christians. Moreover, the occurrence of the word “Lord,” 
in the Old Testament signifying Jehovah, and in the New 
Testament indicating Christ, tends to create confusion, and 
Psalm cx. 1 would be made much more intelligible if, 
instead of “ The Lord said unto my Lord,” the clause should 
be rendered literally, “Jehovah said unto my lord (or sover- 
eign),” since it is the king who is about going forth to war 
that is addressed. Neither will the Revision Committee be 
at liberty to modify the present division of chapters, al- 
though the first three verses of the second chapter in Gene- 
sis should be included in the first chapter, since they form 
the conclusion of one account of the creation, and another 
narrative begins immediately afterwards. So also Psalms 
xlii. and xliii. should be joined together, since they are 
properly one Psalm; and Isaiah xiii. and xiv., lii. and liii., 
should be similarly united. And in respect to such emenda- 
tions as may be adopted by the Commission, discussion will 
arise, reasons for the changes will be asked for, and it will be 
necessary to refer to the original Scriptures to see whether 
these things be so. There will be the same need then that 
there is now of a knowledge that will enable one to form an 
intelligent judgment in regard to controverted passages, if 
he would see with his own eyes and not take his opinions at 
second hand. 

There are also other questions, such as those which involve 
the relation of Scripture to science ; questions of doctrine, 
such as whether immortality is taught in the Old Testament; 
questions of ethics, like that which turns upon the meaning 
of the several words that denote wine,— for the discussion of 
all of which a knowledge of Hebrew is indispensable. But 
besides these, there are very important critical questions 
which are pressing for solution at the present day. These 
questions relate to the age and composition of the Penta- 
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teuch, to the Messianic and the Maccabean Psalms, to the 
authorship of Isaiah, chapters xl. to Ixvi., io the unity of 
Zechariah, the date of the book of Daniel, the formation of 
the canon, and other similar topics. For the determination. 
of these matters, there is needed especially a familiarity with 
the internal evidence, with the peculiarities of style of the 
different writers, with the derivation and meaning of words, 
and the use of idioms. Amid the contradictory opinions 
that are advanced by various schools, which shall we adopt, 
and how can we come to any satisfactory conclusion unless 
we are able in some measure to decide upon the merits of 
each case? We ought at least to be qualified to appreciate 
and weigh the arguments which are brought forward in 
these discussions, in order that we may have good and suffi- 
cient reasons for our own belief, and may be able to speak 
understandingly to others. We need a knowledge of He- 
brew to enable us to test the various theories that are put 
forth, and to refute those which are utterly baseless. Many 
a wild hypothesis has been hastily embraced and promul- 
gated by those who were fascinated by its novelty, but who 
were utterly ignorant of its inherent falsity. It seems to be 
deemed in some quarters altogether unnecessary for one to 
be acquainted with the original of the Old Testament who 
undertakes to discuss questions that are intimately con- 
nected with it. But what should we think of an individual 
who should presume to write a work upon the Homeric 
poems who was unable to read Greek; or who should treat 
of the plays that have been ascribed to Plautus without a 
knowledge of Latin; or who should argue about the author- 
ship of the letters of Junius, when he could not understand 
the English language, and knew them only in a translation ? 
Such a person might speak very positively and dogmatically, 
because he has no doubts, and knows not the difficulties of 
the subject. But this would not entitle him to be consid- 
ered an authority. Whoever has not prepared himself by a 
thorough study of the original sources for a full comprehen- 
sion of these subjects in all their bearings is not qualified to 
pronounce upon them, and might well hesitate before assum- 
ing to be a teacher of others. 
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A knowledge of Hebrew is also necessary for the under- 
standing of the New Testament, the language of which is 
not classic but Hellenistic Greek, abounding in Hebraisms, 
since it was written by men who were imbued with the 
ideas and phraseology of the Old Testament. There are 
Hebrew utterances of Jesus, in the Aramaic form, such as 
those which he used to the daughter of Jairus (Mark v. 41), 
and those which he breathed in his last moments upon the 
cross (Matthew xxvii. 46). In the Gospels and Epistles 
there are quotations from the Old Testament which we 
must compare with the original (since they often vary from 
it) if we would comprehend them. As examples may be 
mentioned John x. 34, 35, and Hebrews x. 5 (compare 
Psalm xl. 6). There are Hebrew words in the New Testa- 
ment, some of them in Chaldaic form, which are printed in 
Greek letters. Such are ‘Afaddév, 'AxeAdapd, ‘Apyayedév, TafBada 
yéevva, Tefonyava, Toryobd, Knoac, xopBav, papavadd, Meooiac, racxa, pafpi, 
paxé, and others. There are also many expressions which are 
thoroughly Hebraic. According to Jewish usage, “name” 
and “soul” often stand for “person”; and hence we find 
such phrases as “that we should believe on the name of his 
Son, Jesus Christ” (1 John iii. 23), and “let every soul be 
subject unto the higher powers” (Romans xiii. 1). We 
read also of children of the bride-chamber, children of the 
resurrection, children of disobedience,’children of light and 
of darkness, children of the kingdom and of the wicked one, 
and also of the son of peace, the son of perdition, the son of 
consolation, and the sons of thunder, which indicate unmis- 
takably their origin. We meet with such idioms as “ to see 
life,” “to see death,” “they shall be called the children of 
God,” for “they shall be the children of God,” and the like. 
Since the Hebrews had no generic terms, they often employ 
paraphrases, as in Genesis i. 1, “In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth,” by which evidently is 
meant the universe, since the creation of the heavens is 
stated in verses 7,8, and of the earth in verses 9,10. Jesus 
follows this usage in Matthew v. 18, where he says, “ Till 
heaven and earth pass”; xi. 25, “I thank thee, O Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth”; xxiv. 35, “ Heaven and earth 
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shall pass away.” The style of the Hebrew writers was very 
pictorial, and Jesus and his apostles frequently use the word 
“behold,” and the evangelists paint for us the scenes which 
they describe by giving every detail, and saying, “ He arose 
and came to his father,” “He opened his mouth and taught 
them,” “ He sent messengers before his face,” “ He answered 
and said,” “And the eyes of all were fastened on him.” 
There are many grammatical constructions which are pecul- 
iarly Hebraistic, such as the use of the particle «i, “if,” in 
solemn asseverations, there being an ellipsis of the words, 
“God do so to me,” whieh may have been indicated by some 
gesture, but which in reading must be supplied. Numerous 
other instances might be adduced, if it were practicable; 
but we will only add that many points of interest in the 
New Testament escape the attention of the reader who is 
not familiar with Hebrew, as in Matthew xxiii. 2, where the 
paronomasia used by Jesus is lost entirely in the Greek, 
since, in saying that the Scribes and the Pharisees sit in 
Moses’ seat, he must have employed the words Mosheh and 
Moshab. A knowledge of Hebrew alone can furnish us with 
an explanation of many passages in the New Testament. 
Thus the statement in 1 Corinthians viii. 4, “An idol is 
nothing in the world,” is far more expressive when we are 
aware that the Greek word «ido/ov really stands for the 
Hebrew term which is used contemptuously of the heathen 
deities, and may be translated “godling” or “no god” 
(Psalm xevi. 5). So Galatians v. 14, has a new significance 
when we remember that the Hebrew name of the Decalogue 
is the “Ten Words,” and notice that Paul declares that “all 
the law is fulfilled in one word.” The phrase “hem of his 
garment” in Matthew ix. 20, is an error of our translators, 
which originated in their taking xpacredov in its usual Greek 
sense, as “edge, border, hem”; whereas in this passage it is 
used to-denote the T’sitsith, and signifies the fringe or tassel 
which the Israelites wore on the corners of certain gar- 
ments (Numbers xv. 38). The famous controversy about éori 
in connection with the doctrines of transubstantiation and 
consubstantiation appears a waste of words to one who 
knows that the copula is usually not expressed in Hebrew, 
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so that probably Jesus never used it at the time of the institu- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper. 

The example and testimony of many scholars might be 
adduced in favor of the study of this language. Augustine 
urged the importance of it from a consciousness of his own 
shortcomings. Jerome went to great trouble and expense 
in securing the services of a Jew to help him in his Hebrew 
studies. Luther said that his knowledge of Hebrew was 
limited, yet that he would not part with it for untold gold. 
Melanchthon declared that the little he knew of Hebrew he 
esteemed of the greatest value on account of the judgment 
he was enabled to form in regard to religion (propter judi- 
cium de Religione). Milton devoted several hours every 
morning to the study of the Scriptures in Hebrew, he 
recommends it in his treatise on Education (Prose Works, 
III. 473), and his own writings both in prose and poetry 
attest how much he was indebted to that study. Coleridge 
used to read ten or twelve verses of Hebrew every evening, 
ascertaining the exact meaning of every substantive; and 
he repeatedly expressed his surprise and pleasure at finding 
that in nine cases out of ten the bare primary sense, if 
literally rendered, threw great additional light on the text. 
(Table Talk, p. 86.) Bunsen wrote to his son in 1840, “ My 
good boy, do learn Hebrew well,—else you will continue 
unripe as long as you live, in many respects. It is compara- 
tively an easy language, and yet in our time scarcely any 
one is fluent in it. Only become possessed of the inflec- 
tions and the common roots; those must be taken by 
storm.” (Memoirs, I. 561.) The Honorable Robert Lowe, 
of England, ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, who was Home 
Secretary in the ministry of Mr. Gladstone, and at the 
present time is a member of Parliament for London Univer- 
sity, delivered an address on the education of boys, in 
which he said: “ There is one language which I think it is 
a great pity is almost entirely excluded from school educa- 
tion in England. It is the most ancient, and perhaps the 
most interesting in itself, of all languages—I mean the 
Hebrew. It seems to me, I confess, inconceivable how it 
should happen that so very few of our clergy are acquainted 
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with the Hebrew. I cannot understand how a man can 
consider himself as having competently mastered the ele- 
ments of theology when he is not acquainted with that lan- 
guage. It is not merely the knowledge of the language 
itself, but the light which it throws, and which nothing 
else can throw, upon the text of the New Testament, for 
instance. The view a man has, the knowledge that a man 
gets of the Bible, when he reads it standing on the vantage- 
ground of a knowledge of Hebrew, is infinitely greater 
than can be godt by taking these books up and passing to 
them not naturally from the knowledge of the Hebrew of 
the Old Testament, but from the Greek classics. I hope to 
see the day when in our schools there will at any rate be an 
option for the study of Hebrew. Nothing can tend more to 
develop a thorough and sound knowledge of the Bible, or 
to make our clergy learned and competent in their voca- 
tion.” ; 

There seems to be less reason for the neglect of this study, 
since it can be so easily kept up. Let one read aloud a few 
verses regularly every day, let him commit to memory 
favorite passages, let him familiarize himself with the 
Hebrew version of the New Testament,* and he will not 
only retain his present knowledge, but he will add steadily 
to the stock which he has gained. The minister can find, 
if he will, sufficient time for this, if he takes only that 
which would be devoted to other less profitable pursuits. 
As he comes into close contact and sympathy with these 
sacred bards and prophets, his own mind will be filled with 
their majestic thoughts, and his style will insensibly acquire 
dignity and strength by familiarity with their matchless 
compositions. He will have a greater interest in that 
volume which forms the foundation of the records of our 
religion, the teachings of which Jesus came not to destroy 
but to fulfil, in which we see the first rising of that sun 
which in Christianity reaches its meridian, and now blesses 
us with its perfect day. . 

EDWARD J. YOUNG. 


*A very convenient, cheap, and excellent edition of the Hebrew New Testament, 
prepared by Professor Franz Delitzsch, has been recently printed in Leipzig for the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 
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THE ROMAN FATE AND THE MODERN PERIL. 


“ When we describe man as poet,” writes Emerson, “and 
credit him with the triumphs of his art, we speak of the 
potential or ideal man,—not found now in any one person. 
You must go through a city, or a nation, and find one 
feculty here and one there to build the true poet withal.” 
In this way must we proceed if we are to build a fair image 
of complete humanity. For Nature has not unfolded the 
same powers of man in the same degree in every race; but 
has entrusted the full evolution of one faculty to this race, 
and another to that, as though our being were much too fine 
and complex to be produced in the perfection of all its parts 
by the energies of a single people. There was nothing me- 
chanical about this division of labor; it was hardly a plan 
imposed upon* mankind, but only a way of growing, into 
which the races fell as naturally as sea-shells take on tints 
and curl themselves into whorls. 4 

Of course the races had something to start with. Human- 
ity is no chance development. Man in the very beginning 
was the most essential issue, as he was the latest, of that 
eternal evolution of life and worlds which had preceded 
him. Primeval man did “type this work of time within 
himself.” The laws of suns and galaxies wrought them- 
selves into his being and became its structural lines,—hered- 
itary outlines of the universe’s purpose, indistinct in early 
races and even now, yet an indelible destiny. 

But, thus furnished in common, the nations did not wear 
away equally —to use Michael Angelo’s illustration of the 
statue —the surface which conceals the outlines. Circug- 
stances so ordered things that “ Time’s dread blows” struck 
out the thinking head here, and the ruling hand there ; yet 
all the work, however fragmentary, combining to suggest the 
incomparable image which ‘is struggling to free itself from 
the substance in which, from the first, it was concealed. The 
relations of a race with other races, the configuration and the 
climate of the country in which its career is run,— these and 
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other external circumstances evoke now this latency and then 
that; require the mind, again and again, to take certain atti- 
tudes, the body, again and again, to perform certain actions ; 
and this peculiar direction of energies continuing through 
centuries gives to some faculties an impulse of development 
out of all proportion to the growth of other faculties. 


“ Men’s judgments are 
A parcel of their fortunes; and things outward 
Do draw the inward quality after them.” 


Thus is aroused for a race its “fate mightier than genius.” 
This disproportionate development of certain powers be- 
comes the inner law of a people along which cluster the 
facts of their history. The working of this law gives them 
their peculiar strength among the nations. Finally it is 
transformed into the Nemesis of the very incompleteness of 
their being which gave that law its birth. There is a point 
beyond which a human faculty cannot go in its unfolding 
without the full support of the other faculties. The moral 
idealism of Israel was its peculiar production, and great has 
been its influence in establishing human and divine rela- 
tions; but much of the horrible misery to which this race 
was subjected might have been avoided if there had blended 
with their idealism the strong practical sense and logical 
thought of the Romans. And the Romans, “ who have done 
for Christianity as much, perhaps, as the Israelites in the 
establishment of the universal empire and the idea of 
humanity,’* might have done much more for man, the 
“eternal empire” might have the more deserved the name, 
if conjoined with its realism there were somewhat of Israel’s 
idealism. 

But these and other races could not do otherwise than as 
they did. The segmental development to which they were 
devoted was necessary to the full-orbed man of the future. 
Sad it seems that the great nations of the past could not 
escape their fall; that in spite of the prayers of the sacred 
priesthood, the wise policy of the statesman, the intrepid 
ein gt) a ll gh toe 
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heroism of the host, their doom descended. Our consola- 
tion is that there is fatality only in imperfection ; our hope, 
that inheriting the results of all past life we have begun the 
full development of humanity, and that no more shall races 
decline and fall, but strengthen and combine. 

The most complete illustration of the one-sided develop- 
ment of man in the past is presented in the career of the 
Roman race. Its history is finished. It lies before us for 
our study as might any fossil; and however indistinct certain 
details may be, the general outline, the real nature of the 
race, stands out unusually distinct. 

The Romans were preéminently a practical people, “of 
sober and acute thought, firmness and perseverance of will,” * 
which qualities they employed “consistently, but without 
imagination or sentiment.” + They lived among, and dealt 
with, men and_ the things of this world as though they were 
the only realities. Their practical understanding interpene- 
trated all their institutions, customs, deeds; formed and 
limited all things. 

This character they did not inherit from any other race. 
It is all their own; they evolved it, lived it out, and finally 
sank under it. When the Romans were yet joined with the 
Greeks in that far distant past of which philology alone can 
tell us, they exhibited in no marked degree what afterward 
became their ruling trait. But when history first finds them 
on the banks of the Tiber, already, in religion, constitution, 
and habits, are they a people of the practical understanding ; 
that character is formed which fixed upon all life clear and 
precise laws, — “ which solemnly bound the son to reverence 
the father, the citizen to reverence the ruler, and all to rev- 
erence the gods; which required nothing and honored noth- 
ing but the useful act, and compelled every citizen to fill up 
every moment of his brief life with unceasing work ; which 
-deemed every one a bad citizen who wished to be different 
from his fellows; which regarded the State as all in all, and 
the extension of it the only aspiration not liable to cen- 
sure.” From the beginning of their career, life presented 


” * Teuffel. History of Roman Literature. tIhne. Historyof Rome. +t Mommsen. 
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itself to them in its hard realities, and they sought to solve 
its problems by narrowing its relations down to the compre- 
hension of the understanding, and then dividing these rela- 
tions up into plain, specific duties. All ideal and fanciful 
relations were ruled out. 

This repression and shaping made a solid people, whose 
weight and coherence told with crushing force and conquer- 
ing endurance against all their foes. Each Roman, in this 
process of solidification became, as it were, a crystal of one 
measure. His virtues were right-lined and square-cornered. 
He fitted to his companions as compactly as did the bricks 
of which Republican Rome was built. Some of brick work 
as firm as the underlying rock upon which it rests, is still 
seen thrusting itself through the marble dust of imperial and 
medizval Rome, a fit symbol of the lasting strength of the 
Roman genius. But strong and lasting as it was, it did little 
directly for human development. The truth of this assertion 
becomes manifest as we consider one by one the relations of 
the Roman citizen. And first let us consider his relation to 
the gods. 

Some religious ideas were inherited by the Romans 
from their ancestors, the Aryans. As the European division 
of this people, holding within it the future Italian race, 
journeyed from the nursery of nations, it looked up to the 
“heavenly” or “shining ones” who moved with them. 
There was a “heaven-father” (Dyaus-pitar) who received 
their highest praise, and a fire god whose friendliness 
warmed their hearts as the fire he brought from heaven 
warmed their bodies. Nature gods were these, the arche- 
types of Greek and German as well as Roman deities. The 
Romans lingered longest with the Greeks, parted from them 
last, then went on their separate career. “On this rests the 
general analogy between the Roman and Greek world of 
gods and spirits.” “Yet in both, the modes of worship. 
assumed a shape so thoroughly national and peculiar, that 
but little of the ancient, common inheritance was preserved 
in a recognizable form.” ‘Before separation, the idea and 
its image were one whole in the soul. Now they were 
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separated: the Greek held to the image and peopled the 
heavens with forms clothed with the splendor of Nature’s 
powers; the Roman held firmly to the idea and did not 
suffer the form to obscure it.”* By no effort of his meagre 
imagination could the Roman see gods of any form whatso- 
ever “delicately marching along the blue pellucid air.” 
Instead of gods independent of the ground, the Romans 
“assigned a spirit to every thing existing; to the man and 
to the tree, to the State and to the store-room,—a spirit 
which came into being only with the thing, and perished 
along with it; to the man the male Genius, to the woman 
the female Juno,. . . and so on to every object after his 
kind.” f 

The practical understanding of the Romans could only 
appreciate the material thing itself as evidence of its unseen 
counterpart: how could the spirit come into existence 
before the thing or quality or aetion of which it was an 
adjunct! of what earthly use could it be before, and what 
after, the existence of the thing or quality or action! The 
spirit world lived only for the human and material: spirit 
did not evolve matter, but matter spirit. So every under- 
standable thing, concrete or abstract, had its spiritual coun- 
terpart, and the larger the sphere embraced by the thing, 
the higher rose the god, and the deeper the reverence paid 
him by Rome. Existence is the largest abstraction of which 
we can conceive; and if the Romans could have conceived 
it they might have made its spiritual counterpart universal 
deity. But the abstraction “ existence” was too speculative 
for their clear-cutting and utilitarian thought. They never 
rose above Jupiter, abstract manhood. Man, to be sure, is 
to himself the most indubitable reality; so the realistic 
Romans gave the highest worship to Jupiter, the spirit of 
collective man, and the intensest devotion to the Lares, the 
spirits of individual men. These Roman spirits were 
unseen, not because “pure spirit,” but simply because the 
Romans did not see them. Nor did they loiter among mor- 
tals, for each had its definite labor, which was to “ shadow ” 
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its principal. Each man’s Lar waited upon him alone; it 
had no conceivable business with other men. Jupiter hov- 
ered over his own sex so closely and constantly, and Juno so 
assiduously over hers, that, although so well matched, they 
never married. In this intimate and exclusive relation of 
the spirit with its reality is seen the deep significance of the 
Roman word for faith, religio, that which binds,— it was the 
indissoluble connection between men and their Jupiter, or 
between a man and any lesser god or spirit, or all the gods 
attendant upon man together. It was a union as necessary, 
inevitable, and constant as the shadow with the man who 
walks in the sunlight. By this shadow man’s freedom was 
sometimes thought to be limited. Then shadow and sub- 
stance resembled in their relations a fiction of Goethe,—a 
giant’s massive frame is harmless as air, but his shadow has 
Samson’s strength and crushes whatever it darkens. Not 
long, however, did the Romans delude themselves that their 
freedom was divinely limited. Their practical experience 
and activity soon dissipated the delusion. 

This world of the gods, the higher counterpart and ideal 
reflection of the earthly Rome, changed with the changing 
life of Rome. Whatever alterations occurred in the social 
state of the people, or in their feelings, was accurately 
reflected in the domain of spirits. When the Romans were 
becoming involved in their endless warfare, there was felt 
a need of a divinity with a stronger and more bellicose char- 
acter than that ascribed to Jupiter, sometime Dyaus-pitar. 
So Mars, the “ killing god,” was evolved. And as the war 
spirit prevailed over the civil spirit, Mars loomed above 
Jupiter. The god of war came so early into existence that 
Mommsen places him at the head of the earliest worship. 
In the later history of the nation when the Romans began to 
adopt Greek divinities, Hercules was speedily naturalized, 
with the understanding that he was the god of gains of 
adventure, and of any extraordinary increase in wealth. A 
god of plunder was wanted to aid them in plucking the 
provinces.. When the Romans conquered another people, 
Rome’s gods also triumphed over the gods of this people, 
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and these conquered gods were made to serve the Romans, 
as the conquered people served them as slaves. Through- 
out the entire Roman worship, gods exist because they are 
useful. The name of the tutelary spirit of the community 
must never be pronounced, else will the enemy learn it, 
and, calling him by his name, draw him away to serve 
them. 

Above a “singularly low level of conception and insight 
the Roman faith never rose.” “It was unable to excite that 
mysterious awe after which the human heart has always a 
longing, or thoroughly to incorporate the incomprehensible 
and even the malignant elements in Nature and in man 
which must not be wanting in religion if it would reflect 
man as a whole.” “The Latin worship was grounded mainly 
on man’s enjoyment of earthly pleasures, and only in a sub- 
ordinate degree on his fear of the wild forces of Nature.” 
“Tts gods were, above all things else, instruments for helping 
him to the attainment of very substantial earthly objects.” * 
For duly performing certain ceremonies, the worshipper was 
to receive certain benefits. And as the Roman merchant 
was entitled, without injury to his conventional rectitude, to 
fulfil his contract merely in the letter, so in dealing with 
the gods the copy of an object was given and received 
instead of the object itself. They presented to the Lord of 
the sky heads of onions and poppies, that he might launch 
his lightning at these rather than at the heads of men. In 
payment of the offering annually demanded by Father Tiber, 
thirty puppets of plaited rushes were thrown into the 
stream. In the same convenient way they dealt with the 
gods in more ordinary acts of worship. Although it was not 
easy to do so, one might address the gods directly. “The 
god had his own way of speaking, which was intelligible 
only to those acquainted with it; but one who did rightly 
understand it knew not only how to ascertain, but how to 
manage, the will of the god, and even in case of need to 
overreach or constrain him.” + It is quite evident that the 
doctrine of necessity became outgrown. It is not to be 
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wondered at that “the Latin religion soon sank into a singu- 
lar insipidity and dulness, and early became shrivelled into 
an anxious and dreary round of ceremonies.”* “Much 
greater weight was attached by the practical Roman to the 
cultus than to the doctrines of religion. The devout man 
was he who punctually performed his religious obligations, 
who was pious according to law.” + In this religion, there 
was no moral impulse; in this worship, no aspiration for 
fellowship and communion with infinite purity and holiness. 
Utility was the one bond which united gods and people. 
“The prayers that are generally the first put up, and best 
known in the temples, are that riches, that wealth may 
increase.” $ When listeners drew near, petitioners prayed in 
whispers or became silent; their desires were too gross 
or selfish to be known by men,—the gods were used to 
them. Sometimes it occurred that fortunes were not forth- 
coming, and the thought that perhaps petitions were an- 
swered in some occult way had little comfort in it to the 
practical Roman. Even the craft of the priest in over- 
reaching the unsophisticated divinities failed, and they 
laughed as their eyes met over the bleeding victim. Gods 
so unaccommodating were eventually rejected. The rejec- 
tion was not made by all at once, but that it was general 
enough was manifest in the assenting plaudits with which 
the people heard the lines of Ennius, declaring that the 
gods, although real beings, take no care for the things of 
man.§ It would hardly be correct to say that the Romans 
became atheists. They simply discarded the gods who 
would not help them to pleasures, and then turned to other 
powers more easily controlled or more indulgent. The 
multitude thronged the temples of the sensuous Egyptian 
and Asiatic religions, and ran after necromancers, astrolo- 
gers, soothsayers, and all the other filthy fate-and-fortune 
mongers who flocked to Rome. The educated took refuge 
~ in the false philosophies which Greece spawned in her decay 
and degradation. The best of these philosophies, the Stoic, 
won the best of the Romans remaining. Its rigid repression 
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of emotions, its regulations for practical living, just suited 
the practical Roman genius, and fostered its noblest moral 
and humane sentiments. But whatever the final outcome of 
the Roman religion, it was just as Lecky in his Zuropean 
Morals describes it: “The Roman religion was purely sel- 
fish. It was simply a method-of obtaining prosperity, avert- 
ing calamity, and reading the future. Ancient Rome pro- 
duced many heroes, but no saints. Its self-sacrifice was 
patriotic, not religious.” 


The life of a people shows itself ideally in religion, imag- 
inatively in art and literature. The imagination may be 
lower or higher,— as it merely recombines, in other forms, 
situations, and adventures, what the eyes have seen and the 
ears have heard; or as in addition it illumines these inward 
extensions of the senses with “the light that never was on 
sea or land,” and in the actions of its personages suggests 
the deep workings of the soul, the questionings of the spirit. 
It is easy to surmise which of these two kinds of imagina- 
tion pertain to the Roman. In religion we have seen that 
“all his thinkings are below the moon”; so in the domain of 
the imagination there is not an eye that “doth glance from 
earth to heaven.” The Romans reached the highest point 
in their national development without producing anything 
in art and literature above the level of an uncivilized peqple. 
Then falling under the influence of Greece, they at first 
scorned her poems and plays, her philosophy and architect- 
ure, and ended by selecting her worst literature and imitat- 
ing it badly, by indiscriminately sweeping her sculpture into 
Rome, and by replacing their ugly brick buildings and mcan 
temples by more elegant edifices vulgarly Greek. Mummius, 
the destroyer of Corinth, naively exposes the lack of art 
appreciation in the Roman nature. He was aware that the 
works of art found in the luxurious city he was sent to crush 
would be salable in Rome, where it was becoming fashiona- 
ble to be Greekish. He therefore collected a lot of statuary, 
and sent it home with the severe injunction that if any 
pieces were lost they must be replaced by articles just as 
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good. This rough fellow, whose soldiers played at dice on 
the paintings of immortal masters, would have compared 
“‘Hyperion to a satyr,” and preferred the beast. He was all 
Roman. 

The literature which the Greeks stimulated the Romans 
to write is without delicacy in sentiment and imagination, 
and lacks freshness and the play of inner motives. Seneca’s 
tragedies are about as respectable as any, and in them “the 
gross, the animal,— it is scarcely even sensuous,— predom- 
inates.”* The poets exhibit some appreciation of Nature, 
“but it is the repose, the comfort, ease, in a word, the body, 
not the spirit, of Nature that the Roman poets celebrate.” + 
They feel no kinship with Nature, and their adulation of 
her is a politic and formal business. It is the smiles of an 
emperor bent on the increase of the farmer class, and not 
the splendor of the sunlight on sea and shore, that brings 
out the Georgics. Horace is “of the world, worldly.” In 
his genial way, he introduces us to a very comfortable com- 
pany, in which the “accomplished Jim Fisk” would excel. 
All is of meat and drink and life’s externals. The national 
poem, “the neid, is without freshness and spontaneity, 
and is superficial in its explanation of inner motives.” $ In 
truth, “the Roman is deficient in the passion of the heart, 
and in the longing to idealize what is human, and to give 
life to the things of the inanimate world, which form the 
very essence of the poetic art.”§ He lives so entirely in 
the senses, and so much for what is material, that his spirit 
can be touched to no fine issue. He is: moved only by the 
obvious qualities of things; the mechanism of language 
engrosses him, but the fine exhalations of the spirit pass 
through the coarse texture of his intellect unobserved. In 
irony, in grammatical criticism, in the polishing of periods, 
he is efficient ; satire is the one form of literature he claimed 
as his own. Virgil in his own time was commended for his 
accurate scientific statements, and to-day he is highest 
praised for his way of putting things. His rhetoric tran- 
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scends his imagination. In eloquence, the Roman really 
reached a high eminence. Yet this again illustrates his 
utilitarian character. Eloquence, because of its political 
value, and its serviceableness before the jury, was cultivated 
as a means of prosperity. 

The Roman, taught to perform the practical duties of life, 
made to feel that prudence, riches, and strength were the 
only powers worth gaining, with no spontaneity or origi- 
nality in his nature, was ill-fitted to create works of art or 
literature. Virgil, so a writer in Blackwood’s suggests, 
seems to have been aware of this, and in the following lines 
to give it expression :— 

“Let softer hands teach the dull brass to breathe, 
Let others wake to life the shapeless stone, 
With greater art conduct a legal cause, 
Better describe the heavens, or tell the stars,— 
Grudge it them not. Thine, Romans, thine to rule 
A conquered world, to give just laws to peace, 
To spare the humbled foe, resist the proud,— 
These are the only arts I bid thee prize.” 


Thus directed, let us follow the life of the Roman into 
the social domain. In the relations of men with men, it does 
seem that his entirely practical nature might assert itself 
most efficiently. That the practical understanding of him 
does strongly assert itself in this realm, there is not the 
slightest doubt. Proudly he seizes the Titanic social ele- 
ments and thrusts them under a legal system of iron. It is 
in law that the practical life of a people shows itself, and 
Rome’s famous legal system, her preéminence as a law- 
making nation, is due to her practical understanding, to her 
love of the clear and comprehensible. In the Roman law, 
“all was clear and precise, no symbol was employed, .no 
institution was superfluous; yet this law was frightful in its 
inexorable severity, which we cannot suppose to have been 
very greatly mitigated by humanity in practice, for it was 
really the law of the people.”* Tacitus relates that a slave 
slew his master, and as an old law prescribed that in the 
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household where such a crime is perpetrated the dependents 
shall all be executed, the slaves of this establishment, num- 
bering four hundred men, women, and children, in no way 
guilty of complicity in the crime, were*cruelly slain. In 
fact, the clear statement of a wrong and its punishment were 
of more force than any desire for justice. The law must be 
entirely comprehensible, though humanity should have to be 
hewed on all sides to fit its lines. The personal rights of 
women were all cut away. All their relations were sub- 
sumed under those of men. To father, husband, or brother 
a woman was altogether subject. They might slay her and 
remain unquestioned of the State. This arrangement, so 
barbarously comprehensible, was kept inviolate by the 
Roman law. According to the old constitution, there was 
thus a clear and uncomplicated ascent of masculine power 
from the father who represented the family to the king who 
represented the State. Woman was given a definite sphere 
within the family circle. Here she rose to honor in propor- 
tion to the excellence of her service to her husband and his 
children. Although the Greek civilization also rested upon 
the primitive foundation which incorporated the subjection 
of women, their different genius permitted the aspiration of 
Greek women after literary fame. In Rome, there was a 
steady repression of all such aspirations. Woman became 
prominent, if at all, in such practical heroisms as maternal 
or filial piety. Slaves also were deprived of all rights. 
They, too, were regarded in their State relations, and not 
at all in their human and personal relations. They were 
looked upon at best as a second sort of human being. Left 
entirely at the mercies of their owners, they were treated 
most horribly. There is in history no parallel to the utterly 
wretched slave system of Rome. ; 
While we are dwelling upon the legal system which pre- 
scribed the social relations of Rome, it is worth while noting 
the utilitarian character of that system. The harshest meas- 
ures were against those who had broken contracts, or had 
borne false witness. This was not out of an inordinate love 
of truth-telling. Lucian observed that the Romans spoke - 
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truth only once in their lives, and that was when they made 
their wills. But because there could be no dealings in the 
community at all without the fulfilment of promises, at 
least literally. Amid all their pilferings in the provinces 
the governors and generals respected promises, had an hon- 
orable regard for commissions entrusted to them, and so 
there was but little embezzling. The right with the Ro- 
mans is not to be done for its own sake, but because it is 
best for the greatest number. 

Such a law could not long restrain such a people. Its 
bands might endure while passions were still latent in a 
frugal farming population, and submission was honored in 
the lives of the best. It might even in its relentlessness 
secure. order where a different system would have failed, and 
give birth to an administration of marvellous strength, which 
should hold a conquered world together, and smooth the 
rugged nature of barbarians. But it is not in vigorous 
human nature to continue long in such repression. The 
Spartans outgrew their self-imposed limitations. So, too, 
the Romans, their nature growing rank through dominion 
over other peoples and amid the fetid breath of foreign 
luxuries, burst their bonds asunder. The imprisoned social 
elements begin very early in Roman history to shake the 
State, and at last breaking forth with voleanic fury, they 
deluge the world with crime and blood. The Roman nature, 
acting exclusively through the senses and the powers depend- 
ent upon and developed from the senses, with nothing ideal 
to lift it up, became substantially selfish, and in its riotous 
freedom hurried to debasement more horrible than that to 
which any nation of equal intelligence was ever precipitated. 

Shortly after the reign of the kings, came on the deluge. 
The government was in the hands of the burgesses or patri- 
cians, who were the original settlers on the Seven Hills, and 
they made of it a close corporation for their personal aggran- 
dizement. From the beginning, they aimed at becoming 
landed and monied lords. The public domain, upon which 
the plebeian pastured his little flock, was seized by these 
noble Romans and applied to their own benefit, and that, 
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too, without paying the tax required by law, and which had 
been exacted of the plebeian. Then they went into farming 
and stock-raising on a grand scale, employing slave labor, 
and dispossessing, mostly by foul means, the small cultiva- 
tors. Whatever could be done by a narrow-minded, a 
short-sighted, a selfishly-proud patriciate, to crush all those 
beneath them, they did. The consequence was the seces- 
sion of the army, on its return from victorious battle, to 
the mount, which thereafter became sacred. And well it 
might be so named. For a more magnanimous act was 
never done by the masses. Now, and for the last time, the 
people are noble enough for such an action. When next 
they rise, it is as a blood-thirsty, pitiless monster, devoid 
of all human semblance. On this sacred mount, the people 
threaten to establish a new plebeian city. The patricians 
very plainly see that civil war means to them economic 
ruin; and so, not because they fear the gods or regard man, 
but because the people trouble them, they give way. 
Enactments giving temporary relief to the debt-burdened 
class are passed, and a permanent defence accorded the 
plebeians in the law granting the election of tribunes. Now 
under their respective leaders,—the patricians under the 
senate, the plebeians under the tribunes,— the parties stand 
face to face in irrepressible conflict. It is carried on in 
legislative discussion and in street brawl, the plebeians now 
and again wrenching some privilege; but whatever turn the 
struggle takes, it is irredeemably selfish and sordid. The 
constitution is changed so that the wealthy receive the 
franchise. Then is exhibited by the patricians and their 
new partners a rapacity unparalleled. The community is 
rent asunder, and generations arewasted in the inglorious 
strife between a wealthy class which seeks to enslave and 
sponge completely a poor class, and that poor class which 
merely wishes the privilege of self-protection in its humble 
sphere. Those plebeians, however, who became silent mem- 
bers of the senate, for the pecuniary advantage it gave them 
. became the worst oppressors of the class from which they 
sprung, and which they should have defended. The sordid, 
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the narrow mind was, indeed, the common possession of Ro- 
mans of all classes. It wanted merely the opportunity to 
display itself most wretchedly. 

With the extension of Roman supremacy over neighbor- 
ing cities and nations, these opportunities became numerous 
enough. The conquered lands, by law public, were promptly 
seized by the aristocracy; and the enriched treasury plun- 
dered. “‘He who steals from a patrician,” said Cato, * ends 
his days in chains and fetters; but he who steals from the 
community ends them in gold and purple.” The provinces 
were incontinently plundered by patrician merchants and 
governors, and to such an extent that wars conducted by 
Romans seemed mere filibustering expeditions. By an 
inherent instinct as.it were, these proud patricians take to 
mercantile life. Carthage and Corinth are totally destroyed, 
their foundation’s roots sown with salt, just because they 
were rival mercantile cities. Their prosperity was hateful 
to the jealous commercial class of Rome. 

Self-interest in the aristocracy bred corruption in the 
masses. The popular revolutions under Cassius and the 
Gracchi were not in the interests of natural rights, but 
merely bread riots. The plebeians simply wanted to be fed, 
and had no desire for political privileges any further than 
that these should help them to material benefits. The 
Roman love of freedom isa myth. When at last the ple- 
beians obtained the franchise, and it was in their power to 
extend it to the other Latins, they refused, “for the simple 
reason that Roman citizenship seemed to these people like a 
partnership which: gave them a claim to share in sundry 
very tangible profits.” * 

On went the selfish squabble, varied now and then by 
strifes between divisions of the ruling class itself for the 
more exclusive plucking of the provinces. The rabble, how- 
ever, always claims its share, until at last the growing 
monster finds its final rallying cry in “ Bread and Games!” 
—a fearful cry, boding bloody cruelties and fiendish rapa- 
ciousness ; a cry to be answered if provinces are made deso- 
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late and the ends of the world ransacked for novelties in 
beasts, and nobles forced to descend into the arena to fight 
the savage brutes. 

The Republic ended a terrible failure. There was corrup- 
tion in the judiciary; senators were bribed by wholesale, 
and voters bought in entire societies of them; peculation 
was everywhere, and moral death portending. From abso- 
lute anarchy the people were saved by Cesar, — that “ sole 
creative genius produced by Rome, and the last produced by 
the ancient world,” whose preéminent characteristic was 
that “he stood aloof from all ideology and everything fanci- 
ful.” “While Alexander could not sleep for thinking of 
the Homeric Achilles, Cesar in his sleepless hours mused on 
the inflections of the Latin nouns and verbs.” * 

And what was this empire at its centre where Cesar held 
it together, and what did this centre and connecting gangli- 
ons in other parts of the world become under his imperial 
successors ?— A reeking, putrid, infectious mass of decaying 
humanity. ? 

Socially the Romans were now loosed from all restraints, 
and withersoever their nature craved to go, there they went; 
and that nature, cut off from everything ideal, was alto- 
gether content with the gross and raw satisfaction of an 
itching sensuousness. There were the games: the mad furor 
of the circus, the long, sloping sides of it — 

“ All alive with heads 
And quivering arms and floating robes,— the air 
Thrilled by the roaring fremitus of men” ; 
then a sudden stillness at sight of the white signal, broken, 
as the rival chariots range swiftly into line, by an abrupt yell 
of greeting, which changes quickly into entangling and clash- 
ing waves of passionately exultant or despairing sound as 
the wild horses sweep round the course,—an amusement 
demoralizing enough, yet all human: but the fearful fights of 
the amphitheatre,— of man with man, of man with beast, of 
beast with beast,— sometimes in couples, and again in great 
multitudes,—a dexterous, yelling, imprecating, twisting, 
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snarling mass of rage, which must spend itself to the last pos- 
sible effort of cruel laceration or sword-thrust,— why, these 
were simply infernal. Infernal! even to the presence of the 
devil, who, incarnated in the apathetic Claudius, leaned over 
from the imperial chair to gloat upon and analyze the dying 
expressions of his human victims. Then, too, what debase- 
ment there was in ministering to the gross appetites! Of 
the depravity of the dainty Greeks, it might be said “ that 
vice itself lost half its evil by losing all its grossness”; but, 
the “fierceness of that robust passion for self-indulgence ” 
which was inherent in the Romans turned the pleasures 
which they borrowed from their refined neighbor into bestial 
orgies. Out of the coarseness of their debauchery their 
Greek panders tried to lift them. The youths of quality 
were instructed in the theory and practice of vice. But to 
no purpose,— they went into every pleasure with appetites 
of returned sailors. In the gluttonish pleasures of the belly, 
fearful was the waste of time and the extravagance. But 
this only assisted, and did not at all take from profligate 
indulgences. “The criminal statistics of all times and 
countries will hardly furnish a parallel to the dreadful 
picture of crimes,—so varied, so horrible, and so unnatural.” 
New names began to be invented for crimes until then 
unknown. Morality and family life were treated among all 
classes as things antiquated. Women, with their intensely 
eager nature, went even beyond men in all corruptions,— 
making up, as it were, in this liberty of the passions, for 
their social and political bondage. They fought beside the 
gladiators in the arena, guzzled wine, tortured the tire- 
woman who misplaced a hair, and with enticing shameless- 
ness tripped before men on their common road to the pit. 
“It is not more than thirty days,” writes Martial, “and 
Thelesina is marrying her tenth husband.” Seneca asks, 
“Will any woman blush at divorce when some who are 
illustrious, and of rank, count their years, not by the annual 
consulships, but by the number of their husbands?” In 
this connection, it is instructive to note that Prof. J. R. 
Seeley gives as the leading cause of Rome’s decay the lack 
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of its own population which made it impossible to keep a 
native army on foot. “Precisely as we think of marriage, 
the Roman of imperial times thought of celibacy,— that is, 
as the most comfortable but the most expensive condition of 
life. Marriage with us is a pleasure for which a man must 
be content to pay; with the Romans it was an excellent 
pecuniary investment, but an intolerably disagreeable one.” 
“ The grave maxim of Metellius Macedonicus, that marriage 
-was a duty, which, however painful, every citizen ought man- 
fully to discharge, acquired great importance in the eyes of 
Augustus.” * He caused the speech to be read in the senate, 
and enacted a number of laws which really amounted to a 
handsome bribe to induce the citizens to marry. “And yet 
marriage and the rearing of children,” says Tacitus, “did 
not become more frequent, so powerful were the attractions 
of a childless state.”? As a matter of course, infanticide 
was common. 

Whether we look through the eyes of Tacitus, or Juvenal, 
or Suetonius, or Ovid, we see the same horrors. As he 
writes of them, Tacitus mourns, “ Never, surely, did evi- 
dence more conclusive prove that God takes no thought for 
our happiness, but only for our punishment.” Is it at all 
needful to say much in detail about the horrors and debauch- 
eries that he and other Roman writers describe? —the mur- 
ders of the artistict Nero and his hymeneal banquet on 
Agrippa’s lake? the lustful frenzy of Tiberius’ daughter and 
Claudius’ wife? the shameless rush of ladies of quality to 
enroll themselves courtesans? the mimic naval battles of 
Claudius, in which thousands of men were hemmed in and 
forced to fight like rats in a pit? the insanity of Caligula? 
the pitiless struggles of rival emperors? No description can 
realize the desolating abominations, no imagination can inter- 
pret them too bitterly. “The degradation of the national 
character was permanent. Neither the teaching of the 
Stoics, nor the government of the Antonines, nor the tri- 
umph of Christianity could restrain it.”§ With an awful 
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certainty Rome fell, and with such complete and wide- 
spread ruin of soul that the best felt that God would utterly 
destroy humanity with a destruction richly deserved. 
Although within Roman society vice ran to excesses which 
the wildest Oriental orgies have never surpassed, it yet 
may be thought that away off on the widening borders of 
the empire there were still practised the old virtues, and 
that the ancient life of rigor was still lived. Yes, in a 
degree, that was true. But the Roman virtues were vices ; 
their rigor, hardness of heart and cruelty. With regard to 
their rivals and enemies, they never had any definite princi- 
ples of action. They dealt with them after the selfish and 
passionate desires of the moment. ‘The more carefully we 
trace in detail the dishonorable course of Roman policy, the 
more we are filled with indignation and disgust. Through- 
out the confused and vague traditions which rather conceal 
than exhibit the wars with the Latins, Etruscans, and 
Samnites, we can trace the same greed and the. same grasp- 
ing ambition, joined with the same contempt of justice and 
equity. Itis absurd to talk of ancient Roman moderation 
and honesty. The men of the old time, as far as we can 
judge, differed from their successors only as being ruder 
and more violent.”* We have seen how Carthage and 
Corinth were destroyed out of a feeling of envy and avarice. 
Feelings different, but just as ignoble, and a treachery pre- 
dominant, guided the Romans in their intercourse with 
Gauls and Germans. In warfare, the Romans exhibit little 
or none of that chivalric spirit which makes battle poetic. 
It is with them a hard, crushing business. The Germans 
opposed to Marius. thought it mean to use strategem and 
surprise, and bade him fix the place and time of battle. Of 
their frankness he was quick to take cunning advantage, and 
so overthrew them with terrible slaughter. Time and again, 
with a spirit of generous abandon, the wild hosts of Germans 
threw off their armor, as if to realize that joy of fight which 
in their mythology is to go with the feasts of Valhalla. But 
the Roman cohorts moved with the practised coolness of 
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butchers upon their too unguarded foe. It was only when 
the Germans had been roughly taught to curb their free and 
open, spirit, and had learned Roman strategy, that their 
superior strength and manliness began to have their just 
effect. 


Thus, throughout the long history of the Roman people, 
and in every field of their activity, there is plainly exhib- 
ited their one predominating characteristic,—a hard realism 
which is attracted to the material and palpable alone, which 
acts mainly for the immediately practical, and which, as inev- 
itably as the unhindered weight falls to the ground, tends 
to selfishness, cruelty, and the grossest licentiousness. That 
character survived the fall of the Roman empire, and will 
endure in some of its peculiar forms as long as the Latin 
races exist. For, although that character was generated in a 
single community by Tiber’s banks, it yet, by its directness, 
by the economy of its power, by its strong individuality and 
proud exclusiveness, cut and wore itself into the nature of 
kindred Latins of Italy first and deepest, and afterward 
into the impressible dispositions of the populations of Gaul 
and Spain. We see this Roman genius still predominant 
in Italy; in the Roman Catholic Church it is the con- 
trolling element. The worship of saints in modern Italy is 
a repetition of the old Italian service to the gods. If these 
saints bring material blessings or perform wonderful cures, 
they are surrounded with votive offerings. If they fail to 
do these things, they are tumbled from their pedestals and 
dragged in the mire. Says Prof. Charles E. Norton, “The 
Virgin and the saints who fail to answer the prayers that 
are made to them are cursed with a heartiness proportioned 
to the fervor of the previous petition.” * The Roman Cath- 
olic Church,—let the word Roman be emphasized, as she, the 
second empire, is the lineal descendant of the first,— in all 
the substance of her doctrines and in her policy, displays the 
ancient Roman spirit. Her constant tendency is to mate- 
rialize the immaterial, to make the spiritual entities of relig- 
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ion palpable and realistic. The indulgences she issues sub- 
stitute an outward sensible thing for an inner spiritual 
condition ; in her crucifixes her worshippers are taught “to 
look on God face to face, to press him to your heari, to 
bathe him with your tears”; in the elements of the Eucha- 
rist is visible the “real, actual, living, palpable presence of 
the Lord” ;* and in the outward extension of the Church is 
constantly seen a tangible representation of the kingdom of 
God. The Roman State, because of its substantial reality, 
became in time the most actual god of the Roman people, 
and received from them supreme devotion. The Roman 
Catholic Church occupies a similar relation to Catholic wor- 
shippers. The pure spiritual ideality of the Christian relig- 
ion, although early received by the Roman race, has failed to 
penetrate and change its hard materialistic nature. The 
empire did indeed prove a wonderfully efficient instrumen- 
tality for the spread of the gospel; but it was just as the 
pipes of the city’s streets receive and distribute the clear 
water of springs and rivulets and lakes that the Roman 
empire received and distributed the Christian spirit. The 
Romans themselves, in their essential nature, remained as 
unaffected by the faith that through them was supplied to 
the nations as the iron pipes by the water which flows in 
them. And then the mechanism was made so prominent 
that only a reminiscence remains of the heavenly source and 
supreme value of the element it was made to serve. The 
utility of the Church and its appointments is undoubted, 
but in Christianity the grace and freedom of a spirit that 
floweth where it listeth are more essential than any utilita- 
rianism. 

Says Taine, “Just as in its elements astronomy is a me- 
chanical, and physiology is a chemical, problem, so history 
in its elements is a psychological problem.” Thus have we 
considered it in this review of the Roman race: Through- 
out its long and vigorous career, this race developed in a 
peculiarly consistent and thorough way the life of the under- 
standing ; i.e., life in the senses and in the powers developed 
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from, and dependent upon, them. Whatever could be ac- 
complished socially and politically by these powers, the 
Roman people accomplished; and the character and con- 
duct which are the necessary and inevitable result of this 
one-sided and under-sided development, they displayed. Is 
it. not a momentous fact, whether we regard psychology or 
practical living, that this Roman nation produced not a 
single saint, few persons above mediocrity, no works of 
original art, and through all its long history continued to 
sink gradually but inevitably through a degeneracy unparal- 
leled? It exhibits wonderful endurance, but not the least 
sign of any recuperative power; its representative men 
urge the restraints of an antique and rather mythical 
morality, and dwell not at all upon any glorious and expand- 
ing idea, principle, or hope. Even the exalting idealism of 
Christianity could not lift this people up; instead, they 
depressed it to their own low level of conception and action. 
Nothing lovely, tender, sweet, sympathetic, aspiring, is there 
among them. All is hard, sordid, cruel, and debasing. 
Some patriotic martyrs there are, but none for religion and 
humanity. 

With an emphasis which must be heeded, Nature, in the 
history of the Roman people, has declared that life which 
regards only material things, the “ worldly life,” is not the 
proper human’ life. On a scale of great magnitude, and 
completely, she has assisted the development of life on the 
plane of the understanding, and has shown the inherently 
defiling character of it. But for this notable example, it 
might have been supposed that the purely practical life is 
the most efficient earthly life; that the people which wastes 
none of its energies in fancy, imagination, sentiment, ideal- 
ity, but concentrates them all upon the performance of plain 
and obvious duties, and upon material aggrandizement, is 
the most prosperous and perfect society. Wise men of every 
age, it is true, have persisted that humanity lives best for 
earth when it aspires after life supernal, and their words 
have been illustrated by the pyramids and the Parthenon, 
Alhambra and the gothic cathedrals, the poems of Homer, 
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Dante, Milton, and the art of Michel Angelo and Da Vinci, 
— indeed by all works of enduring vitality, as well as by 
the noblest human characters; yet the sagacity, the pro- 
phetic instinct of men thus winningly reénforced, does not 
so convince us that the perfect life of man is essentially 
ideal, as the revolting nature of the unideal, the material life 
evolved by the Roman race. Christianity has exalted the 
spiritual life by showing what it is, the Romans by showing 
what it is not. 

The finest, the most important human relations are not 
at all obvious and definite, and are to be fulfilled only as 
we lovingly idealize. The highest moral life is possible 
only when we act as ideal man toward ideal men. It may 
be shrewd to deal with men as they commonly are, and 
seem to be, but it is also unjust. The true religious life 
is substantially an ideal life. It fades away before the en- 
croaching understanding. Of course, as long as we dwell 
upon the earth, the practical understanding with its appre- 
ciation of material values will be necessary. It is to human- 
ity what the weighted shoes are to the submarine diver. 
They keep him down to his work, glue him, as it were, to 
the-ocean’s floor, where the sunken wreck lies. But woe be 
to him if all connection with the upper world —its air and 
help — be broken! The buoyancy of his body overcome by 
his leaden shoes, he is rendered utterly helpless. Woe, also, 
to humanity held by gross desires to earth, stuck in the mud 
by the weight of its material understanding, a leaden soul 
and all connection with airs of heaven and the help of the 
Divine rotted away through disuse! In darkness and slime 
it shall flounder with the pangs of a deplorable déath. It is 
only when man in this world is conscious of vital connection 
with the over-world of ideal beauty and spiritual power, 
that he can do the work of this world best. The breath of 
that over-world must invigorate his being; into its supernal - 
glories he should in spiritual imagination often ascend. 

When from the decline and fall of Rome a moral is to be 
pointed to direct our modern life, it is usual to single out 
certain heinous sins,— excessive sensuality, rapacity, political 
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corruption,— show that they are common to our civilization, 
and declare that it is in their rank growth that our ruin is 
involved. Such moralizing is mostly superficial. The direst 
social and political evils that infect us might, “in the twink- 
ling of an eye,” be purged clean away by the general quick- 
ening of that moral earnestness and moral ideality which is 
native to the peoples of the Germanic race. There is in 
reserve in the German, English, and American nations a 
purifying power which again and again has stormed through 
social and political life, leaving behind it a brighter sky, a 
sweeter atmosphere. No mere epidemic of self-indulgence 
or political chicanery can dissipate that power. Lodged in 
the higher regions of a race’s genius, it swells and grows 
terrible as storms whenever the lower air becomes sultry 
and heavy with lust and corruption. That genius is almost 
as durable as the natural elements amid whose wild working 
in the weird north-land it was generated. And as long as it 
exists, there will be in our civilization an indomitable force 
of recuperation. 

The great peril to our civilization will come in the grad- 
ual depression of our nature frém its moral idealism to 
meagre realism. This will be effected not so much by 
sensuality as by sensuousness; not so much by violence as 
by the premeditated sordidness of “ commercial barbarism.” 
Material science, teaching that the development of the senses 
is the measure of man, and that utility is the test of right- 
ness; material industry, making men feel that they grow 
important as they gain material values, and that without 
these values they are not of so much account as the cogs in 
factory wheels,— these are the especially destructive influ- 
ences of modern life. We can easily recover from dissipa- 
tion, or even from wholesale robbery; but when masses of 
our fellow-beings come to realize that there is no care for 
them in heaven or upon earth, and. that it is only by their 
own subtlety or ferocity that they can exist, then what shall 
save us from the horrors of the last day! Restraints may 
continue for awhile, but alone they are inevitably weak and 
doomed to rupture. With the increasing predominance of 
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these materialistic influences, a fate not to be thwarted 
would grow into our civilization. 

Hope for us is not in calculation, or in any scientific 
arrangement of social forces, but altogether in the supremacy 
of our idealizing nature, with its generous sympathies, its 
moral energies, its pure hopes. That nature, wonderfully 
susceptible of the righteousness and aspirations and prom- 
ises of Christianity, is reinforced by all its divine power. 
Mommsen says the marvel of Christian culture has been pro- 
duced only where the ideas of Aramaic religion have sunk 
into an Indo-Germanic soil. The Greek, as he suggests, 
may have helped formulate the theory of this perfect culture; 
it is the richer soil of the Germanic nature that seems des- 
tined to realize it in actual character and social life. And 
although materialism is now rampant, we can have confi- 
dence that, by the spirit which rises from the flowing to- 
gether of the substantial power of the great races between 
whom the world is divided, it will be overcome. That spirit 
will manifest itself controllingly in representative men, or, 
these failing, in the masses themselves. With the teachers 
of religion, still remain the opportunity and the obligation 
to illustrate and to encourage the complete human develop- 
ment. To exhibit a merely professional zeal in teaching a 
traditional faith, will accomplish nothing; to be partisans, 
however eager, of any school or doctrine, will accomplish 
nothing. They must, each for himself, gain an original feel- 
ing of the eternal, and an almost prophetic insight into the 
life that shall lead up to the ideal man and the idea! society. 
It is only as thus indubitably persuaded in their own souls 
that they can hope to awaken the conviction,—now quite 
asleep among many even in our churches, 1nd which mate- 
rial science would murder in its sleep,—the conviction that 
the unseen is still the eternal, that “the peace of God pass- 


eth all understanding.” 
D. Munro WILson. 
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WILLIAM B. O. PEABODY. 


The Christian people of every name who, fifty years ago, 
were young people in the Valley of the Connecticut, in 
Massachusetts, still remember the ministry of Peabody, of 
the Springfield Unitarian Church, with peculiar affection. 
There can be no doubt that, in his own way, and that the 
highest way, his ministry of twenty-seven years was one of 
the most fruitful agencies for good in the history of this 
beautiful valley. A hundred good men are today preach- 
ing the gospel of liberal Christianity in American towns, 
that may become as influential centres of population as the 
Springfield of to-day, preaching and living their faith amid 
circumstances essentially the same as his. It is a good 
thing to hold up the hands of our missionaries by our con- 
tributions of money, and the backing of an organized fra- 
ternity of churches; but it will do us no harm to cast a 
backward look upon the original methods of liberal Chris- 
tian propagandism out of which churches like St. Louis, 
Louisville, Buffalo, Syracuse, Springfield, and others of our 
most substantial societies were developed. The secret of 
all great missionary enterprise is not found at the bottom of 
a money-bag, but in the heart and brain and muscle of the 
missionary himself. The most ample support from without 
has again and again failed to galvanize the sceptical 
and capricious drift of a Western town to the consecra- 
tion and self-sacrifice that can permanently support a liberal 
Christian Church; but a consecrated Christian minister 
has again and again converted, concentrated, and organized 
a determined body of people, with no help from without, 
into a church that has done incalculable service to the 
cause of a reformed Christianity. It may be an encourage- 
ment to some of our desponding brethren in lonely and 
discouraging positions to tell over the story of the original 
missionary enterprise that planted the Unitarian form of 
liberal Christianity in South-western Massachusetts, in the 
very centre of the ancient Calvinistic bigotry of New Eng- 
land, more than fifty years ago. 
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Perhaps this story can be told anew with a certain advan- 
tage by one who never saw Dr. Peabody, but has come up 
to his appreciation through years of residence and a recent 
ministry in Western Massachusetts. In our youth, the 
rumor of his goodness and the perfume of his ministry were 
wafted up the valley to our home among the mountains of 
Franklin County, and gave to the village of Springfield a 
peculiar interest. We distinctly recall the impression made 
upon us, as a young minister, on our first Sunday’s preach- 
ing in the church consecrated by his service, to a congrega- 
tion largely composed of his parishioners. And even when, 
six years ago, we came to the Church of the Unity as its 
pastor, though everything outward had changed,— church, 
congregation, city, and the valley itself,— yet we walked 
the streets of this beautiful city as a clergyman and a citizen 
somewhat under the spell of his presence. 

The life of William Peabody was not long in the meas- 
urement of years. He was born in Exeter, N.H., on the 
9th day of July, 1799, and he died in Springfield, Mass., 
May 28, 1847,—not forty-eight years old. In comparison 
with the stirring life of a popular minister of our day, his 
career was singularly quiet and uneventful. Born in a por- 
tion of Néw England that in 1799 was practically farther 
from Harvard College, the seat of culture, than California 
to-day, he obtained the meagre training for admission to 
college at the Exeter Academy, under Dr. Benj. Abbott, 
one of the grand old schoolmasters, whose personality still 
throws a glamour over the narrow school-keeping of the 
last half century. At the age of fourteen he was known as 
a promising boy, with a taste for piety and poetry; dutiful, 
and appreciative of his opportunities, with a wholesome dis- 
trust of his own ability to accomplish anything save through 
the “strait gate and narrow way” of solid and persistent 
work. At fourteen he entered Harvard University, a sopho- 
more, graduating in 1816, at the age of seventeen. He had 
the good sense to make the best practical use of his three 
years in college, by becoming a prodigious reader of good 
books, rather than a slave to the stupefying drill in the class- 
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ics and mathematics, called “education” in the American 
colleges of fifty years ago. A year spent in teaching under 
Dr. Abbott at Exeter, and two years under Dr. Ware, 
as a student of divinity at Cambridge, were the best 
possible mental outfit for the laborious life of a liberal 
Christian missionary. At the age of twenty, in the year 
1819, he began to preach in a way that brought out from an 
eminent public man in Eastern Massachusetts the discrim- 
inating judgment: “ He makes at once a strong impression 
in his favor,— an impression that everything in his charac- 
ter is as it should be, and he inspires confidence that he will 
never disappoint any reasonable expectations.” His preach- 
ing to the new Third Congregational Society, at Springfield, 
Mass., was followed by his ordination on the 12th day of 
October, 1820. The ministry thus begun in the year of 
his majority, flowed on as peacefully and as powerfully as 
the Connecticut through its valley slope, to the day of his 
death. 

His health was always delicate. Early in his ministry 
his eyes gave out, and his health broke, and he was never a 
robust man. More than once he faltered at his difficult 
post. His wife, a woman who combined in remarkable 
degree personal beauty, spiritual loftiness, and social and 
practical energy, doubtless enabled him to bold on in many 
a crisis of physical weakness and anxiety. She died in 
1848, and her daughter Fanny, a young woman of remark- 
able promise, also died in the following year, at the age of 
nineteen. From this break-up of the woman side of his 
ministry he never rallied, but dragged himself through the 
following brief years by sheer force of a will that never 
flinched. Only a fortnight before his death he declined the 
offer of a European tour for the restoration of his health, 
from his church, on the ground of his duty to the children 
who would be left behind. 

He was no traveller. At that early day there was little 
beyond the Alleghanies to stimulate the mere tourist. 
Springfield, Mass., enjoys the distinction of being the first 
American settlement dignified by the title “out West.” In 
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1820, it was a lovely village of three thousand people, two 
days’ journey from Boston, and far more shut away from the 
centres of thought than any city out West to-day. The 
largest towns of Western Massachusetts were then small 
villages, and its second city was not evena hamlet. The 
flourishing cities of the Middle States, with the exception 
of New York, Philadelphia, and Albany, were budding set- 
tlements, and the scholarship and literary interest of New 
England largely centred about Harvard and Yale. There 
was little call for pleasure travelling, save abroad, and that 
could not be thought of by a young minister, toiling to 
support a growing family on a salary which he, with a some- 
what grim humor, described as “a coat that once could be 
buttoned up, but was now fast retreating around the 
expanding chest of the wearer.” His practical isolation from 
the churches and clergy of the popular Calvinism in his 
vicinity made his position that of a lonely missionary in a 
land of ministers and meeting-houses. Exchanges were 
few and expensive, and he once preached in his own pulpit 
for eighteen months without relief, two sermons a Sunday, 
with a week-day lecture thrown in. The only outings of 
this dead strain of twenty-seven years were an occasional 
visit to Eastern Massachusetts and New Hampshire. How 
different from the life of the typical minister of our day, 
who is almost compelled to dispense his gospel and himself 
through the whole vast region, from “away down East” to 
the “ Golden Horn”! 

The only relief from the narrowing influence of a ministry 
' so isolated by position and a theological quarantine, was found 
by Peabody in his social connections, literary occupations, 
interest in local public affairs, and a love of Nature that 
transfigured his life. By birth, relationship, and acquaint- 
ance, he was a member of the most cultivated class in Eastern 
New England, at a time when people of good culture and 
manners in New England could justly be styled “a class.” 
Among these families, outside the honored names of his own 
household, could be reckoned the Whites, Abbots, Everetts, 
and Adamses, in the East; while in his new parish he found 
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a large representation of the leading people of Springfield. 
He seems, however, to have made but little headway in 
breaking down that Chinese wall, compact of pious self- 
sufficiency, worldly shrewdness, and social exclusiveness, 
which still keeps the cities of Hartford and New Haven vir- 
tually a thousand miles from Springfield ; and the more quiet 
old border towns of Connecticut more ancient than modern 
England or new Italy. His correspondence was a weekly 
uplifting out of parochial ruts into a spiritual overlook of his 
larger life. 

His literary labors were a great relief to the intensity of 
his pastoral life. Indeed, the best spiritual “ health lift” for 
an overworked minister is always a lively interest in some- 
thing outside his ordinary round of professional labor. 
The chronic jealousy with which the churches regard the 
outside labors of their ministers, like all jealousy, defeats 
itself. The most effective clergymen are not those who tie 
themselves exclusively to their church, but who are con- 
stantly bringing to their pulpit and the homes of their people 
the fresh and broader life gathered from excursions amid the 
whole world of literature and life. Dr. Peabody early dis- 
played literary talents of superior quality. He was one of 
the earliest of our clergy to cultivate an acquaintance with 
natural science ; and his papers on forest trees, insects, and 
birds, are still worth reading. His literary criticism was in 
the best direction, and he became a frequent contributor to 
the North American Review. He anticipated our improved 
methods of object-teaching in common and Sunday schools, 
by illustrated talks from Nature to the children of his parish. 
His love of Nature was a constant inspiration. He was the 
soul of the movement to establish the beautiful cemetery of 
Springfield,— literally haunted its romantic ravines, set out 
many of its trees, and delivered a charming address at its con- 
secration. The later parsonage, now in the heart of the city, 
was then a pleasant suburban home, with an overlook of the 
meadows and the great bend in the river, and an uplifting 
vision of the nearer Berkshire Hills. For some years his 
study was a little house in his garden, and many a passage 
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in his sermons was a happy translation of the gospel accord- 
ing to all out-doors. His imperfect eyesight and physical 
debility drove him to the habit of mental composition during 
his walks. On his death-bed he said: “ Give me the smell of 
an open field; it speaks of the goodness and love of God.” 
His love of Nature enveloped his life in an atmosphere of 
singular refinement and poetic sensibility. 

He was widely read in belles-lettres rather than distin- 
guished for special scholarship. Yet his method of Scripture 
interpretation, though conservative in detail, had all the 
breadth and freedom of the new school of Christian scholar- 
ship, which will be found, after our destructive criticism has 
annihilated itself, to be the most reliable theological scholar- 
ship of the age. He wrote a few poems and hymns which 
are standard in any book of Christian devotion, compiled a 
good hymn-book, and his little catechism in verse for Sunday- 
school children was one of the happiest efforts to lodge the 
gospel of Christ in the hearts of those whom the Master took 
in his arms and blessed. 

His merely literary reputation will rest chiefly upon the 
volume of essays, poems, and addresses, entitled Literary Re- 
mains. But to the preacher the twenty short sermons, 
printed with his biography, are far more suggestive of the 
man. Like many another young clergyman, bound by the 
fetters of university criticism, he was compelled to become a 
natural, attractive, and often forcible and eloquent preacher 
by the imperious demands of a missionary pulpit. Many a 
famous old church, dying of the proprieties, has experienced 
a revival in the fresh, breezy, and sincere preaching of a man 
who first found his tongue on the platform of a dingy hall in 
a Western village, or in stumping a new State for liberal 
Christianity, with days and nights crowded with speech- 
making, scribbling, and talking with all sorts and conditions 
of men. The only working recipe for making a preacher of 
the gospel is: Get all the gospel of Christ into yourself that 
your manhood will hold, and then talk, and write, and preach 
it out, as often, as long, and in as many ways as the people 
of your charge will permit. When one set of people will 
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hear you no more, go to another; and, if you are a living 
man, you will not have gone through many of the cities and 
villages of our American Israel, before it will be found out 
that you are a new prophet of kingdom come. Just in this 
way did William Peabody become the preacher he was. He 
had no time to “ write out” a great subject, “ evolve” a the- 
ology, or do anything except keep his brain, heart, and high- 
est manhood on fire from Sunday to Sunday, to prepare the 
two sermons and the week-day lecture, to which the strong 
men and good women of his congregation sat down as to a 
feast. His manner had no oratorical grace, and was sim- 
ply the presence of a revered preacher and a beloved friend, 
telling what he knew about the gospel of Christ. His ser- 
mon flowed on like the half-inspired conversation of such a 
man as he was, reflecting the events of his daily life, flushed 
with exquisite touches of poetic feeling for Nature; now and 
then rising into strains of rare eloquence and marvellous 
spiritual insight. ‘Thus, although these published discourses 
are not likely to be quoted in theological schools as models, 
and may seem very tame to some of the ambitious young 
preachers, yet we doubt if the preaching of any minister of 
our faith, in this country, told more powerfully on the lives 
of his hearers, or wrought out in a more profound, broad and 
subtle way the highest results of a ministry of the liberal 
Christian faith. 

It would be a great mistake to infer from what has been 
said that Dr. Peabody was one of those amiable, high-toned 
visionaries so often mistaken for spiritually-minded and 
saintly characters. Spiritually-minded and saintly he was; 
but in the good old Bible way, with the foundation-stones of 
his sanctity deeply imbedded among the rocks of Mother 
Earth. He was a man of sterling common-sense, liberally 
endowed with native wisdom and mother wit, moderate, firm 
of purpose, with remarkable clearness of mental vision. 
Though differing little in personal bearing from the New 
England clergyman of his period, with a touch of mingled 
shyness and dignity in his gracious presence, and always in 
a somewhat suppressed condition from physical infirmity, he 
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was still, in the best sense, a good citizen and a man of large 
public spirit. His name is associated with all the best things 
in the village life of the Springfield of his day. 

But this vigor of character had its finest expression in his 
life as a pastor and minister of Christianity moving among 
his people. It is one of the great misfortunes of our church 
life in cities that it is now practically impossible for the min- 
ister to know his people. What with our vagrant and over- 
excited social life; the mental distraction of superficial read- 
ing, and the whole round of what we call “ popular culture” ; 
the terrible craze of our youth for exhausting amusement, 
and the distrust of the clergy from the opening of the profes- 
sion to a flood of uncultivated and unreliable adventurers,— 
the opportunity of the Protestant minister for the quiet old- 
time parochial influence is rapidly passing away. It may be as 
well that such opportunity for the most intimate and sacred 
influence should be withdrawn, save in exceptionai cases, 

where this highest of human relations establishes itself. The 
' pastoral life of Peabody was not a mere professional tramp- 
ing from house to house, nor a pleasant little social breeze 
ruffling the parlors of a parish. He had not falien to that 
last absurdity of church life which clamors for a ministerial 
major-domo of amusements, and makes the parson the rival 
of the dancing-master and theatrical manager. Fora quarter 
of a century he was truly the pastor, spiritual adviser, and 
most helpful friend of the families of his flock. He was one 
of those men whose minds and hearts are always laboring 
with matters of personal concern to somebody ; who, as they 
go about the streets, are brooding over the question, “ How 
can I help this young man; or direct the motives of this 
young woman ; how put a new vigor into the flabby will of. 
this poor family on the way to the poor-house ; how awaken 
this careless, godless man from the pride of his prosperity ; 
how capture the genius and enterprise of the leading people 
and harness it to the cause of a Christian civilization?” Thus 
he left the powerful impress of himself upon the church and 
community. As the disciples of the Master in the old time 
“puton the Lord Jesus Christ,” so the people who best knew 


y . 
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this good man seemed to appropriate his peculiar type of 
Christian character. 

In nothing was his great administrative ability and wisdom 
more plainly seen than in his direction of the liberal Chris- 
tian movement in this, one of the earliest fields of missionary 
enterprise. His people had set an admirable example for all 
similar undertakings in consecrating the beginning of their 
church by one notable sacrifice. A respectable church build- 
ing had been provided, and an ample fund, for that day, in- 
vested as a basis for the support of the gospel. The Unita- 
rian Association could do no work more valuable to-day than 
refuse to support any man as the sole pastor to a crowd of 
people who even refuse to organize under a general law as a 
secular corporation, and wholly decline anything that hints 
at the organization of a liberal Christian Church. Such 
communities are sometimes an excellert field for the occa- 
sional visit of a missionary and the distribution of our publi- 
cations, though even then there should be a stringent demand 
for local contributions. But after a pretty wide observation 
of the mission field, we are convinced that our Association 
should not undertake to support a missionary in any place 
until a responsible body of people is prepared to establish a 
Christian society, and pledge themselves to a thorough effort 
to build up a new church of our faith. The folly of support- 
ing temporary free lectureships on matters and things in gen- 
eral, wherever an irresponsible crowd can be gathered from 
Portland, Maine, to Portland, Oregon, will die from the un- 
willingness of Christian churches to be taxed for such a 
miscellaneous purpose. The vast majority of our influential 
churches, East and West, were first established by a devoted 
band of Christian people, who “pledged their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor” to the work of building a 
new Church of Christ. Such a people alone can command 
and hold a ministry that will become a power in any com- 
munity. 

At the age of twenty-one, William Peabody was ordained 
as the minister of such a church. He came into the very 
heart of that wilderness of high Calvinism, of which the 
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New England Primer with the Shorter Westminster Cate- 
chism was the grotesque and ghastly type. His people had 
been elbowed out of the mother church of Springfield with 
no provocation save the mildest form of liberal evangelicism. 
There was all the material at hand for a mighty flame of 
controversy that should leave the valley a theological “ burnt 
piece.” A man of a different type would not only have 
wrecked the enterprise but turned the new movement of 
thought into a destructive freshet which, like one of the 
lurches of the Connecticut River, would have transferred es- 
tates and broken up lines of townships for a generation. 
But Peabody came to Springfield, not to make a new relig- 
ion, but to show the people a whole side of the religion of 
Christ from which they had been shut off by the narrowness 
of their belief and the dryness of their church. He conse- 
crated himself, for a quarter of a century, to the building up 
of his people into a broad, free, cheerful, devoted, Christian 
life. His church covenant was essentially the same declara- 
tion of simple discipleship of Christ and practical Christian 
living as was afterwards made the platform of our National 
Conference. His controversial discourses were few, but his 
whole ministry was theological in the noblest sense. It 
grounded the great principles of freedom of thought, the obli- 
gation of duty, recognition of God’s providence, and a round- 
about Christian manhood and womanhood so deeply in the 
souls of the people that, for sixty years, the church has never 
been shaken by any conflict between the “isms ” that distract 
our denominational Zion. He saw with the single eye of a 
youthful apostle the fundamental truth of our liberal Chris- 
tian movement: that until a man is converted to a conse- 
crated habit of mind, and is “ hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness,” his theological speculations only confuse 
himself and are of little value in any discussion of religion. 
His little tract, “ Come and See,” hit the very centre of the lib- 
eral Christian method; become yourself a better kind of 
Christian than the average believer; rear a broader, loftier 
and lovelier church than the popular denominational sanc- 
tuary; and then invite your neighbors to “ come and see.” 
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It certainly is a pretty grim joke to burn down your neigh- 
bor’s house and call upon the world to “ come and see” him 
sitting in despair on his blackened door-step, and all the 
vagrants of the town ravaging the ruins of his home. Our 
liberal Christian faith, to-day, is a power for good in every 
community where it was begun, and has continued in this 
noble style of liberal proselytism. In every community 
where the movement began on the basis of destruction, and 
- has gone on through varying phases of bitter controversy, 
it still remains a chronic wrangle in a theological debat- 
ing club, whose platform, of one plank, is the refusal to 
take a vote. 

It is a mistake to suppose the liberal Christian movement 
in Western Massachusetts and Connecticut is still awaiting 
the movement of the Unitarian missionary. It has gone on, 
if not through “ half a century of Unitarian controversy,” 
from the advent of Peabody in Springfield, for sixty years in 
a general broadening out, deepening, mellowing, and elevation 
of the Christian life of the Church and community. What 
with the fruitful ministry of Methodism, the influence of the 
Connecticut episcopacy, and the remarkable body of liberal 
Congregational thinking and writing at New Haven and at 
Hartford under Bushnell, the people of this region are to-day 
living under a religious dispensation as different from that 
of the fathers as the Christianity of the Apostle Paul from 
the Phariseeism out of which he came. The careful observer 
of theological tendencies in cities, like Hartford, Springfield, 
and New Haven, can hardly doubt that a movement for an 
advanced Christian Congregationalism is there at work, 
which, in time, may not be inferior to the more pronounced 
. influence of Channing, Emerson, and Parker in the past gen- 
eration. It is well for us, liberal Christians, to understand 
that the “ dying faith” is now the body of guesses and crude 
beliefs that has cut loose from the gospel of Christ; while 
the “rising faith” is that truly catholic, scientific, and prac- 
tical religion which is the radical gospel of Christ, interpreted 
in the light, and applied to the needs, of our modern Amer- 
ican life. 
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The great characteristic of Peabody was the union of the 
finest New England sense and tact with elegant culture, po- 
etic refinement, and a singular poise and loftiness of Chris- 
tian manhood. He belonged to the order of men of whom 
Channing, Henry Ware, Greenwood, Ephraim Peabody, 
and Lowell, among our departed fathers, and a few who 
still linger with us, are illustrious examples. Apart from the 
outside labors in which so many of our able men engage, for 
the central work of the liberal Christian ministry this is. 
the highest order of men. Their rare wisdom, practical tact, 
and patient benevolence give them a wonderful ability and 
influence as religious educators of the people; while their 
lofty faith, unaffected piety, and invincible devotion to the 
highest style of living make them the real “successors of the 
Apostles” who keep alive the most enlightened and loving 
type of Christian faith. It is a popular mistake that a saint 
must be an amiable impracticable, or a man in whom the 
spinal column is not yet evolved. It required far greater 
strength in Dr. Peabody to look on some things in the old 
Springfield and hold his tongue and bide his time than for 
many a “son of thunder” to upset a community by his reck- 
less and fiery speech. No one so well as the real saint knows 
how much courage is required to keep one’s self sweet, 
calm, hopeful, and in prime working condition, in view of the 
never-ending follies and sins of men. Peabody was another 
of the numberless illustrations of the truth that noisy and 
reckless men can never realize; that the deepest faith, the 
loftiest love, and the most childlike trust are only the most 
decisive signs of the strongest manhood. 

Apart from the influence of this man on the general 
public, he wrought a personal work in Springfield and the 
vicinity, which few have adequately appreciated. His 
forming hand was laid, in youth, on more than one of the 
men and women whom the city now delights to honor. 
Samuel Bowles told me that his Christian faith had never 
been shaken from the rock on which it was founded by the 
preaching of Peabody in his youth. He made deep marks 
in the character of the wholé circle of superior men and 
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women of his day. He set the copy for the favorite type of 
liberal Christian character in all the churches of Springfield. 
His life was pitched on the same key with the scenery of 
the matchless valley in which he*wrought,—a paradise of 
meadow enfolded by the strength of mighty hills. His 
memory was wafted, like the perfume of the arbutus, to all 
the region round about. There is nothing so good for any 
American city as the association of its name with the life 
and labors of such a man. 

He came to Springfield almost in his boyhood, a youthful 
missionary of a rising faith, and always looked to the rising 
class of young people on whom the responsibility of a grow- 
ing community must fall. For this reason his biography is 
an invaluable book for the library of every American youth. 
We believe no missionary work so valuable could now be 
done, as to publish in cheap and compact volumes the nu- 
merous memoirs of our liberal Christian men and women 
that now lie bound up with their works, almost unread. 
We need a new, compact life of Channing; the long 
delayed memoir of Starr King; another portraiture of the 
religious manhood of Theodore Parker; and the publica- 
tion, in separate volumes, of numerous lives, like the memoir 
of Peabody. Thirty years ago this memoir of a hundred 
pages, read one summer day in the country, made an 
impression upon us which this present essay but feebly rep- 
resents. It is now, with the sermons and literary remains, 
we suppose, out of print and quite unknown, even to the 
younger people of Springfield. But if our denominational- 
Publishing Committee could make arrangements to issue, in 
monthly numbers, such a library for young people as a score 
of these exquisite memoirs, we might behold a revival of 
that religious interest in our churches for which we all so 
devoutly pray. We can think of no more valuable service 
to the missionary cause in any part of our country, than for 
one of our wealthy people thus to republish such a memoir, 
in form so cheap and readable, that every young man or 
woman can make it a household treasure and afford to give 
a copy to every friend. At present our able collection of 
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denominational tracts includes almost every ingenious variety 
of statement of the few radical ideas of liberal Christian 
faith. But statements are easily made, and oftener provoke 
a counter statement than change the creed of an opponent. 
But a little book, whose hundred pages frame a life por- 
‘trait like that of Peabody, goes by its own momentum to 
every ingenuous heart, and, like the sweet and calm marble 
face that looks out from the niche in the wall of the new 
Springfield church, keeps on repeating the refrain, “Come 
and see,’— come and see how a genuine Christian man can 
so live out the very genius of the Christian faith, that the 
most obstinate unbeliever must pause and try to account 
for this holy life. Come and see the real fruit of the liberal 
Christian refoymation of the past half century, in a new 
and higher type of American Christian character and influ- 
ehce. Come and see, in a time deluged with sensations in 
the Church, the mighty power of a manhood too humble to 
assert itself, but lifted by God to its own lofty place for 
the perpetual reverence of all good men. 

A. D. Mayo. 
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EASTER SUNDAY. 


It is but a few years since any special attention was paid in 
our churches here to this Christian festival. But this year, in 
Boston, most of our Unitarian churches were filled on Easter 
Sunday as they have been on no other day during the year. 
Undoubtedly the flowers and the music had something to do with 
the large attendance. But there is something far more effective in 
the associations of the day which is connected with one of the two 
most thoroughly attested facts in the gospel history. The resur- 
rection of Jesus is circumstantially related by each of the evan- 
gelists. Their accounts differ in details enough to make them 
independent authorities, and, when minutely examined, are found 
to fit into one another in such a manner as to show that they . 
belong to the same great event. In all the accounts of the 
preaching of the apostles while the alleged fact was yet recent, 
the resurrection of Jesus was the one point prominent above all 
others. And so it is in the apostolic letters which still remain 
to us, filled out as they are with the stirring, exciting, quickening 
life of that day, and charged as they are with the faith which 
was introducing a new civilization. This was the one fact, ap- 
pealing alike to the mind and the heart, which crowned the life 
of Jesus with a divine halo, and gave to it its sapreme power in 
the conversion and regeneration of the world. 

And that power it has never lost. It entrenches itself in the 
highest Christian consciousness of to-day. It allies itself to our 
grandest Christian hopes and experiences. It gives substance 
and life to the spiritual world in which we live. It throws a 
quickening sense of reality into our highest thoughts and con- 
ceptions. It makes itself felt in our churches as no other fact 
does. The preacher may leave it out of his sermon; but the 
Easter hymns and anthems and flowers are more effective than 
the sermon, and supply what is wanting in that. 

We cannot but accept the fact of a greatly increased interest 
in the day as an encouraging sign of the times. We know that 
in some of our liturgies the day is commemorated as the return 
of spring, with some reference to man’s immortality, but no 
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recognition of the resurrection of Jesus. Such a commemora- 
tion falls coldly on the hearts of Christian believers. By a false 
show of respect, it cheats men out of their dearest and sub- 
limest hoves. The grounds on which the resurrection of Jesus 
is ignored or denied, when critically examimed, strike at the 
heart of our whole doctrine of immortality. If such reasonings 
are pushed to their extreme conclusions, the realm of eternal 
life becomes more and ‘more shadowy. The spirits of the just 
made perfect grow more and more ghostly. The prayer: that 
we “may be numbered among the saints in glory everlasting,” 
from an act of faith becomes merely a poetic aspiration. 

Gladly, therefore, do we enter into the spirit of this great 
Christian festival. We believe, not only with our hearts but 
with our minds, in the inspiring fact which it would commemo- 
rate,—a fact commended to us alike by our intellectual convic- 
tions, and by its adaptation to the highest wants of our nature. 

BOSTON ART MUSEUM. 

The opening of the new rooms in the Boston Art Museum 
was an event worthy of especial notice. Nearly four thousand 
cards of invitation had been issued, and from appearanceg one 
might infer that they were all accepted. It was a happy gather- 
ing, arid of good omen to the community in many ways. We are 
among those who believe that correctness of taste is intimately 
associated with correctness of moral feeling, and that enlarged 
resources of innocent enjoyment are a diversion if not a safe- 
guard from criminal indulgences. We believe that it is the 
legitimate office of art as of poetry, not only to refine and 
extend our perceptions of beauty, but to raise the standard of 
our moral ideals, and give them increased power over us,—driv- 
ing the money-changers and the ministers of sensual passion 
from our temple of worship, and installing in their place images 
of moral and spiritual loveliness. 

It will be a long time, perhaps, before our Boston Museum is 
sufficiently enriched by the highest works to do a great deal in 
this direction. The want of moral and religious inspiration is 
the mournful lack in most works of modern art. When artists 
are inspired as ministers of God to bring forth their works in 
the beauty of holiness, so as to chasten the imagination, and by 
théir gracious offices to the young fill their chambers of imagery 
with pictures which appeal to their higher faculties, then the 
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Art Museum may vie with our churches, or rather codperate 
with them, in the moral and religious training of the community. 

But in a more humble sphere, a good work there is already 
begun. The art school is teaching young men and women to 
draw, to paint, to carve, to embroider, etc. The first practical 
lessons in art are thus taught under favorable circumstances, 
New fields of labor are opened, espectally to young women. 
The artisan may be endowed with the spirit and skill of the 
artist. New methods of earning money are thus suggested. 
With the increasing wealth and luxuries of society, new branches 
of industry are created, and young women of esthetic tastes, 
who have been very helpless in the struggle for a livelihood, 
may find employment in occupations which are at once remun- 
erative and respectable. We welcome as a public benefaction 
anything that opens a new sphere of productive labor, especially 
for women. 

COUNTRY PARISHES. 

In listening, a few days ago, to an able and comprehensive 
address on socialism, by Prof. Godkin, editor of The Nation, we 
were impressed, as we have often been before, with a sense of the 
importance of the laboring classes in the country, as the grand 
conservative, and, so far as the government is concerned, incor- 
ruptible, portion of our population. The intelligent farmers and 
mechanics in our small towns are, as a rule, always on the side of 
good government. And they are less likely than others to have 
personal interests stand in the way of their patriotism. 

It has been so from the first settlement of our country. The 
church and the school-house have trained and educated the 
people in their social and political duties. The school-house has 
been growing more and more prominent; knowledge has in- 
creased ; but how is it with the church in our country places? 
Does it hold the position it did fifty or a hundred years ago? 
Not the same position, certainly. The predominance of the school 
takes away something from the educational work of the church. 
On the other hand, the multiplication of sects and the jealousies 
caused by them exclude religion and morals from the school, and 
throw back heavier responsibilities upon the church. But has 
the church the power to discharge effectually these heavier re- 
sponsibilities in our country towns? Especially, is it able to meet 
the wants of those who, having the fewest advantages at home, 
most need its beneficent offices? 
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Here is the great difficulty. Setting aside the Catholic popula- 
tion who have swarmed in from abroad in such numbers, do our 
country churches meet the wants of those who properly belong to 
them? Have they the ability to bring together the young partic- 
ularly, so as to impart to them the moral and religious instruc- 
tion they need? Here is the main difficulty. A country popula- 
tion is widely scattered: The labors of the week are wearing, if 
not exhausting. Sunday gets to be looked upon as a day of idle- 
ness even more than a day of rest. It requires an effort to get 
ready for church, and a still greater effort to get to the church. 
These considerations creep into the minds of the young. The 
habit of church-going is not formed, or where formed it is easily 
interfered with and gradually given up. Families that once always 
attended church grow careless, and slack, and indifferent, and 
then neglect it entirely. Sunday becomes a lazy day rather than 
a holiday. A few young people in a neighborhood get together. 
They lounge about the barn, or go into the fields. The day is a 
dull one. If there is any mischief at hand, that is the time for it. 
Idle associates lead to idle habits. Idle habits border very 
closely on evil habits. Tobacco offers itself as a convenient help 
and solace. When the nerves and stomach are disordered by 
tobacco, something stronger is sought. For want of mental stim- 
ulus, the mind grows dull. The better nature of the man has 
nothing to excite or interest it. And so there is a gradually dete- 
riorating process going on. A poor, stupid family first give way 
to it. Then another, not quite so low at the beginning, is drawn 
to them by a common sense of having nothing to do. Perhaps 
they have an old pack of cards, and by slow degrees learn to 
gamble a little, or in some other way they are drawn off from the 
habits of intelligent civilized life. They who leave the church, 
soon learn to negléct the school. And so, in our outlandish 
places, all around us there is a growing tendency to fall back 
into a state of barbarism. 

It becomes good men everywhere to be on the alert, or this 
evil disease, fixing first on the lowest and most sluggish members 
of society, will make its fatal way upward. Indeed, it is already 
there. Sunday is with many, in the favored classes, a day, as 
Mr. Emerson says, to “ burn tobacco,” to fall into lazy, self-indul- 
gent habits, to give the highest thoughts and highest subjects the 
go-by, to sink into a lower plane intellectually and morally; and 
what then ? 
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It is only by constant effort on the part of all who have the 
best interests of society at heart that these and other evils can 
be counteracted. The classes to whom we naturally turn for 
help do not always help us, or if they do so, their children often 
despise these higher duties. They would die for their country 
in case a war should demand it, but to live for their country, for 
a better civilization, for truth and virtue and religion,— they 
couldn’t think of it. 


WILLIAM G. ELIOT, D.D. 

Speaking, in our last issue, of Louisville and the important 
work done there by James Freeman Clarke and John H. Hey- 
wood, our thoughts were taken by a natural association of ideas 
to St. Louis and the similar work done there on a still larger 
scale by William G. Eliot. In carrying on our remarks, we were 
reminded of the one instance in which Mr. Heywood and Mr. 
Eliot, under the same circumstances, went in different direc- 
tions. Nothing was farther from our thought than to utter one 
word of censure, or to question in the least Mr. Eliot’s motive 
in withdrawing from the Conference, though we felt at the time, 
as did many who were present, that his withdrawal must have 
been a great trial to his friend from Louisville. It was only 
in this light that we viewed the matter in writing our article. 

But on reading it again, we see that while the facts, as there 
stated, are strictly true, they are put in such a shape as might 
lead to inferences which would do great injustice to Dr. Eliot. 
He and Mr. Heywood were equally earnest anti-slavery men, and 
as such had the hearty sympathy and codperation of their people. 
All that we said of Mr. Heywood’s attitude towards slavery, 
with the single exception there mentioned, might be said with 
equal truth of Dr. Eliot. And in that single instance, we have 
always supposed that Mr. Eliot’s action was’ prompted by the 
conviction that any action on the subject by a Unitarian Con- 
ference would only cripple or embarrass him and his friends in 
their measures and labors for the overthrow of slavery. 

Whatever may be said, however, in regard to that particular 
act, no one acquainted with the interior sentiments and history of 
Dr. Eliot’s society from the beginning, forty-five years ago, can 
doubt what their views and conduct on this great subject were. 
There was no hesitation, no lukewarmness, no timidity, or spirit 
of compromise with evil on the part either of minister or people. 
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Their hearts were in the work none the less, and their efforts 
were all the more successful because of the far-seeing wisdom and 
discretion by which their plans were formed and carried out. A 
public sentiment adverse to slavery was created. The, public 
mind was prepared. We cannot tell just how much had been 
done by this man or that; but Starr King, by a popular elo- 
quence which seemed to carry everything before it wherever he 
went, exercised a power without which California would have 
been lost to the Union. So, in Kentucky and Missouri, we be- 
lieve that if it had not been for the anti-slavery work which had 
been previously done in Louisville and St. Louis by the Unita- 
rian ministers and their people, and the resolute position they 
took at the breaking out of the war, those two States would 
have been a part of the Confederacy. 

As we look back to those dreadful, glorious days of anxiety, 
hope, and agony, we recall few scenes or persons that move us so 
deeply as those connected with St. Louis. There,in a population 
nearly equally divided, and intensely excited by the tumultuous 
passions of a civil war, were men and women of the calmest 
temperament and the most prudent forecast, who were ready to 
pour out like water the painful accumulations of a lifetime, and 
with their property to give their time, their strength, and their 
lives as well as the lives of their children, if only the great na- 
tional wrong could be removed and the nation itself be saved. It 
is a great thing to have lived in those days. In large cities, and 
in country villages, the same sacrifices were gladly made. But 
in no place were they made more gladly, more persistently, or 
with a freer and more entire surrender of what was dearest and 
best, than in St. Louis. We speak on the authority of one who 
did not belong to them, when we point to Dr. Eliot and the faith- 
ful, earnest men and women working with him, as more than any 
others forming the nucleus around which the Union sentiment of 
the place was concentrating itself and acting as a great moral 
power. 

We are almost glad to have made the questionable reference 
we did, as it gives us an opportunity to express, even in this 
stinted way, our profound sense of the services rendered to the 
cause of patriotism and humanity by our friends in St. Louis. In 
living over again those days, we cannot but have our thoughts 
turned towards Washington with some anxiety, lest what we 
gained by such vast sacrifices should be compromised by the 
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undue ascendency in our government of those who sought to 
destroy the nation’s life. 


RICHARD HENRY DANA. 


At the beginning of the present century, American literature 
had no recognition in the world of letters. With the exception 
of a few State papers, a few speeches, and the writings of Dr. 
Franklin, nothing had then been published which, in a literary 
point of view, was of any value. John Thornton Kirkland, 
Joseph Stevens Buckminster, and William Ellery Channing, all 
ministers of the liberal school here in Boston, were the first 
among us to endow their writings with the charm of a graceful 
and attractive style. 

A little later than these men, and not uninfluenced by their 
example, or at least. by the spirit which they excited in our then 
narrow intellectual world, came Richard Henry Dana, William 
Cullen Bryant, and Fitz-Green Halleck, whose small and appar- 
ently insignificant volumes of poetry appeared, the first in 1821, 
and the others in 1827. Of these men, Bryant has been the one 
universally known throughout the country, and indeed wherever 
the English language is spoken. Halleck’s “Marco Bozzaris” is a 
poem which will probably hold its place for centuries yet. Mr. 
Dana, who died in Boston on the second day of February, wrote 
no one thing which struck the popular mind so as to be generally 
reckoned among our household treasures. But in depth of 
thought and feeling, in originality of conception, in delicacy of 
sensibility, in loftiness of sentiment, and in the grand endowment 
of poetic genius, we should be inclined to place him above his 
associates. 

One of his smaller poems, “The Little Beach Bird,” has always 
seemed to us one of the most perfect poems in our language, and 
worthy to go with Bryant’s “Lines to a Water-Fowl.” But Mr. 
Dana lived too much within himself. He was for many years an 
invalid. The death of his wife in 1822 was a blow from which 
his sensitive nature never perhaps entirely recovered. The most 
powerful of his published writings are darkened with gloom, or 
made repulsive by their effective portrayal of passions which it 
must always be painful to witness. The extreme delicacy and 
refinement of his mental processes would of themselves prevent 
his ever being a popular author. 

In some respects, we saw in him a strong resemblance to hig 
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cousin, William Ellery Channing. There was in both the same 
delicacy of fibre, and the same almost spiritual sensitiveness of 
physical organization. We remember Dr. Channing, as we were 
walking in a wood, calling our attention to the different -tones 
produced by leaves of the different species of trees. The vary- 
ing lights and shades, the different hues which appeared one 
after another in the sunset sky, could almost be read in his chang- 
ing features as he stood looking upon them. It was the same 
with Mr. Dana. There was also in both the same sensibility to 
atmospheric changes, and the same extreme sensitiveness in their 
intercourse with men. 

But there was a world-wide difference in the way in which this 
extreme sensitiveness acted upon the two kinsmen. Channing’s 
religious faith permeated and illuminated his whole nature. It 
filled the outward universe with tokens of the divine goodness. 
It saw in the souls of men the features of a being whom God had 
created in his own image. The ocean was to him an emblem of 
his wisdom and eternity. But in all its majesty, it was to him 
less wonderfully endowed and less worthy of the divine attention 
and love than a human soul. His admiration, love, and gratitude 
were awakened by asense of the divine goodness most of all 
when he thought of man in his boundless capabilities. But with 
Mr. Dana it was not so. His mind was set to a minor key. 
The anthem of Nature, grand and beautiful, was full of sadness. 
His poetry took the sombre coloring of his mind. He lived in a 
world wonderfully endowed,— vast, sublime, affecting,— but still 
a ruined world. Man, too, had fallen from his original simplicity 
and greatness. The problems of life were dark and awful. The 
poet’s mind, steeped in its own somewhat morbid impressions, 
sympathizing with the painful sensitiveness of an infirm bedy, 
bereaved in his dearest affections, with no settled occupation to 
draw him out of himself and oblige him to work, lost something 
of its native elasticity of feeling in his early maturity, and failed 
to accomplish what it might. Channing’s profession called his 
sympathies out into a broader sphere. It was his appointed and 
dearly cherished office to lighten the burdens, to revive the 
darkening hopes, to alleviate the sorrows, of others. And so his 
own bodily weaknesses, which otherwise might have shut him up 
within himself, were forgotten, and perhaps enabled him to enter 
more fully into other minds, and apply to them more skilfully 
the needed restoratives. 
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From forty-five to sixty-two,—the last of his life—hardly a 
year passed without some memorable work from his pen to show 
how he was going on into higher realms of thought and pro- 
founder experiences of life, and how his deeper convictions 
were leading to more advanced and encouraging efforts for the 


" emancipation and improvement of man and society. Mr. Dana, 


as we learn from an interesting article in Scribner's Monthly, by 
James Grant Wilson, “ wrote little, if anything, except agreeable 
letters to personal friends, after he was forty-five, and he lived to 
ninety-two. As he once remarked to a friend, the last half of his 
life was mostly devoted to reading and dreaming.” This cannot 
be quite true, for in the winter of 1839-40, when he was fifty-two, 
he prepared and delivered a course of eight lectures on Shake- 
speare. It was our great privilege to hear these lectures. They 
were marked by the author’s idiosyncrasies on some subjects; 
but, on the whole, they were by far the most satisfactory essays 
on that greatest of poets that we have ever known. Nothing 
that Mr. Dana has written gives so clear an insight into the rich 
and various faculties of his finely discriminating and poetic 
genius. We trust that they will soon be published. 

A few glimpses of the poet we take from Gen. Wilson’s article 
in Scribner: “Writing to me under date of ‘Nov. 27, 1872, Mr. 
Dana remarks: ‘It greatly pleased me.to receive a few lines from 
you just returned from that glorious old city, London, whieh it is 
sad to think I shall never see. ...In another letter, Mr. Dana 
writes of Coleridge as that dear, great man, and regrets that his 
works are not more studied,—‘they are not to be read, in the 
common acceptation of the word. Study his Friend, his Aids to 
Reflection, his Church and State’? He alludes to another favorite 
author as ‘that beautiful creature, Charles Lamb.’ Describing a 
dinner at Bryant’s, he says: ‘After dinner Halleck and I talked 


. monarchism, with nobility and a third order,— enough to prevent 


despotism, nothing more. Bryant sat by hearing us: “Why,” 
said he,“ you are not in earnest?” “Never more so,” was our 
answer. Bryant still holds to simple democracy, I believe. How 
far Mr. Halleck may have modified his creed, I know not. For 
myself, I am only better than ever satisfied what an incorrigible 
creature man is to govern under the wisest adopted forms. But 
man will have to come to orders and degrees at ‘ast.’” 

During the last forty years of his life, Mr. Dana, though never 
robust, was in a more healthy condition of body and mind than 
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during the twenty preceding years. His lectures on Shakespeare, 
which were delivered in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
New Bedford, and which were listened to with delighted admira- 
tion and satisfaction by persons of the finest nature and the 
highest culture, brought him into closer relations with his fitting 
associates. His children grew up to be a joy and pride and com- 
fort to him. He found in his home all that can be gained from a 
competent fortune by a man of great intellectual resources, and 
with a nature formed to appreciate what is best in Nature, litera- 
ture, and art. Beyond all this, with affections keenly alive to 
whatever is most tender and winning in the nearer relations of 
life, he enjoyed in his home all that the most devoted sisterly 
and filial affection could lavish upon him. In the great religious 
controversy which prevailed when he was a young man, he took 
the side of the Calvinistic party, and did valiant service as a 
writer. But in maturer years, he became profoundly interested 
in the writings of Coleridge, and followed in that direction till he 
found a resting-place in the broader theology and more orderly 
ecclesiastical system of the Episcopal Church. He sympathized 
fully with the movement begun in the English Church by Dr. 
Pusey, John Henry Newman, and Archdeacon Manning. Their 
fervid devotion, their freshness and freedom of thought, fed alike 
his mind and his religious affections, while his predilection for 
“orders and degrees” found some semblance of satisfaction in 
their extreme ritualistic views, without following the most dis- 
tinguished of them into the Church of Rome. 

He did not, therefore, stand still. If he wrote little and pub- 
lished nothing, it was not because he was idle. He was more 
alive than ordinary men ever can be to the great religious 
impulses and tendencies of the age. Some of his most intimate 
friends were on the liberal side in religion. But he did not 
quarrel with them, or enjoy their friendship the less on that 
account. He grew more cheerful and playful, more hopeful and * 
sunny and catholic, as the years went on. Dislikes were softened. 
When the conflict in which the nation’s life was to be at stake 
began to loom up in the immediate future, he entered with his 
whole heart into the cause of union and freedom. And during 
those years which tried men’s courage and their faith as they 
seldom are tried, he bore up with “the hope that maketh not 
ashamed.” There was a robustness of moral purpose, a freedom 
of utterance, a buoyancy of faith, such as we had never seen in 
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him before. The ripening processes by which a strong, sensitive, 
impulsive nature frees itself of its acrid or discordant qualities, 
and mellows into sweetness and harmony, seemed to be going on 
in him. With no abatement of mental vigor, with bodily suscep- 
tibilities apparently undiminished, enjoying the finest music with 
as keen a zest as a young girl, he went on maturing and prepar- 
ing for “the celestial harmonies” to which he was going. 

For fifty years he lived in this community. His family con- 
nections had been remarkable. His grandfather, Richard Dana, 
was a distinguished lawyer and a leader on the side of liberty 
in our revolutionary times. His father was Chief-Justice of 
Massachusetts. He had himself practised enough as a lawyer to 
keep up the line of succession in the family. His son who bears 
his name is an eminent lawyer and writer on jurisprudence. His 
grandson has entered the same profession. And his maternal 
grandfather, William Ellery, was also a lawyer of mark in his day. 
William Ellery Channing, the most eminent and widely known 
American divine of this century, was his cousin. Washington 
Allston, the greatest American painter, married, for his first wife, 
Dr. Channing’s sister, and for his second, Mr. Dana’s. Few men 
of genius have belonged to such a household. | 

He lived modestly and quietly, little known personally except 
toafew. It was always a pleasure to see him,—the courteous 
gentleman, the thoughtful student, the devout and Christian 
believer, the man of genius, the poet or seer who looked through 
shadows into the eternal realities, whose eye kindled with the 
inspiration of high thought, and whose countenance glowed with 
a poetic illumination as he talked gently and calmly on great 
themes. The presence of such a man in a community is a power 
on the side of goodness. He may take no active part in the 
events of the day. But there he is, more than any anchorite or 

hermit, working for righteousness, his silent breath of faith and 
“ truthfulness and prayer, by some unseen and mysterious law, help- 
ing to sweeten and purify the atmosphere in which we live. 

So he lived, every year, it seemed to us, with a serener expres- 
sion, a kindlier feeling, a deeper fulness of contentment. So he 
lived on, as the generations passed by and left him behind. 
“Standing,” he wrote to an old friend, Aug. 5, 1878, “on the 
very verge of an unusually long life, you may well suppose that 
for the most part I am looking off over the unending sea, stretch- 
ing on and on beyond it. Yet it is not alone on what is to come 
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that my thoughts are tending: they turn back with more vivid- 
ness than ever, and with a distinctness nigh marvellous, toward 
the long past. I am mentally living between the past and future: 
the present is hardly within my consciousness,— at the most, it is 
but a dim haziness through which the past comes back to me 
with a nearness and distinctness that startles me. ... How can I 
‘but look back, far gone in my ninety-first year, as I am? The 
last of my oldest friends [Mr. Bryant], who I trusted would 
follow me, has just gone before,— the chairs are all empty, and I 
am left sitting alone. You came later. I pray don’t leave me. 
We shall not meet in the body here; but you can write me, and 
that is something like meeting in spirit.” 

The friend to whom this letter was addressed lived but a few 
days after it was written. But do not the words, written as they 
were under the pressure of more than fourscore years and ten, 
reveal to us in every line the man of quick poetic instincts, the 
man of genius and of tender human sympathies and affections, 
the wise man looking back so clearly into the past, and with 
a prophetic mind, from this life, “looking off over the unending 
sea, stretching on and on beyond it”? And what a pathos! As 


we read them, does it not seem to us also “something like meet- 


ing in spirit”? 





Things at Home and Abroad. 


THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS IN SCHOOLS. 


We have been much impressed with the wisdom of an article 
on this subject published some weeks ago in the New England 
Journal of Education, by Prof. True, of Westfield, Mass. He 
asks these questions first : — 


In our high schools, academies, and colleges, with what object are the 
vast majority of the pupils pursuing the study of the ancient languages ? 
Is it that they may become teachers of these branches? Is it because 
they expect to devote their lives to scholarly research in this department 
of knowledge? Not atall. They are studying Latin and Greek because 
the wisdom of this age coincides with that of centuries past, in thinking 
that the study of the classics is the best basis for a liberal culture. This 
venerable opinion seems to be well grounded. The knowledge of our 
mother-tongue, gained through the medium of classical literature, is very 
valuable. No better way of obtaining a large vocabulary of well-under- 
stood words can be found than by the exact translation of some foreign 
author whose diction is copious and varied. If we read Shakespeare, we 
find many words; but who will say that we make them our own so 
rapidly or surely as we do those we are required to use in making a care- 
ful translation of Cicero or Homer? Besides, the fact that our language 
is so largely dependent on Latin and Greek for its substance, makes 
these languages shed a flood of light on many English words. 


He speaks of “the barbarous custom of learning from the gram- 
mars page after page of obscure rules and exceptions” as happily 
passing away. We wish we could believe this to be true; but it 
is only necessary to enter our schools in order to see that the 
screw is still put on in many cases, and that the mind of the 
young pupil is often so completely exhausted with the mechanical 
operation of the memory that he has no time or heart to enjoy or 
even comprehend his lesson. 

We feel gure that we are speaking of what we know, because 
we have had this testimony from young persons of varioug ages 
and character, that after the pressure of examination was over, 
their knowledge dropped off from them, and it was impossible to 
get it back intelligently, although if a questioner started them in 
the words found on a certain page, they could, merely from the 
force of association of ideas and place, go on and recite for a whole 
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paragraph or more. They could certainly answer nothing, as Prof. 
Tyndall said of his boy, unless it was in the book, and the same 
phraseology was used to express the idea. 

We are not complaining now of the length of the lessons in our 
schools. We do not believe they are, as a rule, too long for the 
avérage pupil. We complain of the quality of them. We com- 
plain that they are not more full of ideas, rather than of juiceless 
facts. Prof. True says :— 


I know some teachers who, revolting from the bondage of grammatical 
detail, have gone to an opposite extreme, and do little else in their classes 
but translate. I believe a golden mean may be found if we get rid, on 
the one hand, of the idea of making profound scholars of all our pupils, 
and, on the other, cultivate a better understanding of the general princi- 
ples of the construction of language. What we want is a system of 
classical instruction that will enable the average pupil to grasp fully the 
great principles of the structure of the ancient languages; to translate at 
sight any ordinary passage; to understand the historical or mythological 
setting of the works that he reads; to retain the valuable facts or lessons 
that they teach; to catch somewhat of the inspiration of the great 
masters of ancient literature. 

To effect this, there must be a careful attention to details, but they 
must be of a different sort from those I find in the examination papers 
before my eyes. For example, how much of the benefit of classical study 
would be lost if we omitted to learn the principal parts of the irregular 
Greek verbs? Would the time be less profitably spent if we learned 
instead the meaning of ordinary Greek words, so that we might be 
released somewhat from slavery to the lexicon? Can our wisest teachers 
set no better question for us to answer than this: “ Write in full the rule 
and all the exceptions for the quantity of the first o in ‘obrogo’?” 
Haven’t we wasted our time in rattling the dry bones of languages until 
our pupils have been wearied and disgusted at their deadness? Isn’t it 
time we showed them that these dry bones may be clothed with flesh and 
beauty? Isn’t it time we made them feel that the so-called dead litera- 
tures are living, moving powers among the forces of to-day? 

Let us emulate the example of the best teachers in other departments, 
and teach the things themselves,— the languages and literatures rather 
than their grammars; and the colleges ought to set the fashion by giving 
us more rational examination papers. 


Our valued friend, the eminent teacher, Miss Anna Brackett, 
has also, been writing a series of admirable papers for the Journal 
of Education on these subjects. She gives some interesting 
reports of the comments which a distinguished German educator, 
Dr. Wiese, makes upon the examination systems in England. 
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He thinks the English are rather mad upon the subject. He 
says : — 

The present mania for examinations is an excess of English energy. 
The admission to most offices is at present only through the narrow gate 
of an examination, and scarcely any benefice can be obtained without a 
previous examination. The universities have set the example. Twenty- 
five years ago I found at Oxford much more undisturbed devotion to 
study, and a real interest in the subjects; at present, go when you like, 
you will find few men belonging to the university who are not actively or 
passively engaged in some examination. The number of fellows who can 
still devote themselves to a comfortable or contemplative life has become 
small; the examinations no longer leave them any rest. If you take up 
any educational journal, you will find that no subject is more frequently 
spoken of than examinations, either past or future, certificates, degrees, 
scholarships, and prizes obtained; to this there are always added lists of 
the examined, and the names of the schools in which they have been pre- 
pared. 

How heavily this system of examinations weighs upon the schools on 
account of the disturbances in the course of instruction, the nature of the 
demands, the great expense, and other inconveniences, may be seen 
among other things from the minutes of the head-masters’ conferences, at 
which scarcely any other subject has been talked of. 


He believes our methods have been largely copied from the 
English. Some of the questions he thinks well put; but many of 
them, he judges, are not the work of practical teachers, and the 
answers are not what should be expected of school-boys. We 
cannot, he says, approve of the fact that in England in all exam- 
inations the added-up number of marks should determine the fate 
of candidates. He says “the living man is not an arithmetical 
problem,” a sentence, Miss Brackett thinks, “worthy of being 
inscribed on the walls of all school-rooms, and engraved deep in 
the minds of all those who have the direction of education.” 

In speaking of the English printed examinations, he hits our 
own system of graded schools in the following graphic sentence : 

The apparent grandeur and vastness of this system of examinations, 
according to which the same set of printed questions are distributed over 
England, and sent all over the world, to Canada, to Mauritius, and so 
forth, has nothing imposing for us. Where is the difference between this 
and the mechanical centralization of the French, which enabled the Min- 
ister of Instruction at Paris, on looking at his watch, to tell a stranger 
what chapter of Caesar was being read at that hour in all the lyceums of 
France? We Germans consider it a great and unnecessary trouble to 
print such simple elementary questions as many of them must needs be. 
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AFTER EASTER. 


We have been interested in an announcement from the con- 
ductors of the Hvolution, an able paper published in New York, 
that they should publish in a certain number “poems by several 
American poets of the younger school.” The editors’ purpose is, 
to show what these poets are doing “ for the advancement of the 
poetic movement in this country.” 

These two pages of poems have at length appeared. The 
editor regrets that from want of time, the names of several ladies 
and gentlemen have been left out, but adds that it was not his 
intention to give “a complete presentment of the work of our 
younger poets, but simply to show the nature and tendency of 
that work.” As a whole, he thinks these poems, however, “pre- 
sent a fair exposition of style and characteristics, both mental 
and artistic.” 

It is of these tendencies that we would speak. We read these 
poems some little time ago. We could not then have given a 
very distinct impression of them, except that we thought they 
manifested artistic ability and a sensuous perception of color, 
sound, ete. But their influence seemed to us wholly pagan. We 
do not use this word in a narrow sense, but as distinct from 
Christian. These poets would not probably object to our distince- 
tion, for we are inclined to believe, with all due respect to them, 
that they have either outgrown the Christian Church, or perhaps 
been so reared or constituted that they have never entered into 
a comprehension of its blessed secrets, or been inspired by its 
divine assurances. 

We have a “sense of something vaguely interfused” with our 
physical being that might lap us to half dreamy repose among 
beds of tropic flowers, as we read some of these most melodious 
poems which are printed here. But the greater part of them 
strike us with a cold chill, like the nail that goes into the coffin, 
and the first spade-full of earth in the grave. We should not 
perhaps have turned to them again had not our daily and weekly 
papers shortly been flooded with Easter hymns and carols, shouts 
of joy because “He is risen,” and tender low sobs of the 
mourner repeating in the music, “If He lives, we shall live also.” 
Our spirits have been lifted up to such serene yet jubilant heights 
of joy in the thought of the resurrection of the human soul that 
we wonder how any one who bore the name of poet could give 
an uncertain sound on this great theme. 
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Yet so we find it is, as we turn back to these pages. Some of 
these poems are as hard as a mill-stone which would grind away 
all the delicate sweetness from the kernel of life, and leave us the 
bare husk of fatal and cold necessity. Some of them are pain- 
fully realistic and defiant in regard to the grave. Some of them 
are moaning about their loves, and threatening to kill the object 
of their affection. Some of them describe Nature, but there is 
no soul in her face. These poets are not happy. Of what use to 
be a poet, if it brings no joy for the world or for himself to sing? 
Another longs to be buried in the waves of Lethe. Another 
wonders why there is mirth no more. Has he no eyes to see the 
laugh of the little one, and the streaming uplifted eye of the 
widowed mother, who finds a divine joy in sorrow, and is able to 
laugh with her child? Here is one who has a vision of progress, 
but he asks at the end if it is not all false. Another gropes after 
immortality for the form of his beloved, and when found, longs 
to tear away its vestments and reclothe it in flesh. 

But we want something besides groping for the future life. 
This vague longing, this unrest is one natural attitude of the 
young poet’s mind; but when this spirit passes like a contagion 
from one singer to another, it is deleterious in its effect. Better 
the robust thought of the bigot, the fanatic who has his dwn 
heaven for himself and his friends, and who will die to gain it, 
than this uncertain wailing, these sick fancies, these sounds even, 
and colors, these fitful lights and shades, beautiful as the poet may 
paint them, which bring us into the will-o’-the-wisp swamp of 
satiety or despair at last. 

We write this in no spirit of discourtesy or bitterness. Paul 
says, “Beloved brethren, I write not these things to shame you, 
but to warn you.” 

We have great faith in the genius that is bursting forth all 
over our land. We hear eagerly every new singer. We admire, 
as in the case of some of these poems, the subtle fancy, the deli- 
cately interwoven cadences, the earnestness of feeling. We have 
no desire to see a moral tacked on to the end of a poem or even 
worked into it. But we want to have it pitched on a high, 
exhilarating, or noble key, ringing no uncertain sound for God, 
human life, and immortality; and then these new bards shall go 
forth conquering and to conquer the “life that now is, and that 
which is to come.” 
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SYDNEY DOBELL. 


In speaking of our own poets, we are reminded of The Life 
and Letters of Sydney Dobell, a book which has recently ap- 
peared in England, edited by E. J. London. 

We learn from a review of it in the English Independent that 
the poet’s mother was a very religious woman, and with fond 
enthusiasm she devoted her first-born, when she was only nine- 
teen years old, to the Church. This was the primitive Christian 
Church founded by her father, Mr. Samuel Thompson. His 
mother pondered all the boy’s sayings, like the mother of Jesus, 
and his father kept memoranda of the son’s doings, and his 
plans for the boy. His mind and his emotions were thus unduly 
stimulated. At ten, his biographers say, he had read all Miss 
Martineau’s books on political economy, besides having ventured 
on the Trinitarian controversy. He was educated by his father 
at home, and at twelve he entered his father’s counting-house, 
While there, he studied the languages, and wrote poetry, and also 
interested himself in religious and scientific subjects. He joined 
the Church and was married at twenty. His mind was eminently 
religious. His courtship, the writer says, was carried on over the 
Bible. He refused in his early married life to associate with any 
families of the neighborhood who did not belong to his own sect. 
He smiles in after life at his own narrowness; but in spite of it 
all, he says he looks back at this period with “a kind of self- 
reverence,” because “he never thought. a thought or said a word 
but under the very eyes of God.” , 

When a branch business was established at Gloucester, he 
removed to Coxhorne House. This house was dear to him 
because he wrote some of his best poetry there. His wife remem- 
bers his kissing the gate when he left it. 

His poem, “The Roman,” the reviewer says, was not only a pass- 
port to English literary society, but was of service to him in his 
travels in Italy, where he was spoken of as the man who first 
advocated the unification of Italy. 

He had a good deal of the critical faculty. He showed con- 
siderable appreciation of the efforts of younger poets, like Alex- 
ander Smith, ete.; but he had rather a sublime self-consciousness 
instilled into him at home. He thought that genius was his special 
privilege; and we find him saying to a young man who wrote 
verses, “Don’t, if you can find a broom to sweep a crossing with.” 


12 
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He also snubs his sister on the subject of authorship in this 
fashion. It seems she had written a story: — 


Now, I daresay you will say I am very unreasonable when I confess 
that, much as I liked the performance, I was sorry to see it. But to 
show you the higher ratio of the apparent unreason, I will explain why. 
I never doubted that you could, if you liked, accomplish a thing of this 
kind—and better even than this,—and take your place among the 
hourly aggregating troop of authoresses, who are the pleasant vices and 
brilliant misfortunes of recent English literature. But I always hoped 
you would be content with the potentiality, and would set the much 
required example of resisting a temptation which bids fair to stain with 
ink the sweetest sanctuaries of life, and taint with the inevitable evils of 
every unnatural and abnormal gratification three-fourths of the “women 
of England.” 


The reviewer wonders why the sister of a man of genius should 
be content with the “ potentiality,” except on the ground that the 
laws of Nature forbid more than one literary genius in a family. 

Mr. Dobell appears to have no sickly or morbid views of life. 
Here is what he says about it: — : 


If men only saw the dignity and nobility of this world, if they felt, as 
they ought to feel, that they are living in the very presence of God, and 
with the eyes of the angels upon them, and have begun here, or ought to 
have begun, the same sort of life which, under happier circumstances, 
and with still purer souls, they are to live hereafter, how many men and 
women, do you think, would be content with their present style of acting, 
thinking, and feeling? But there has been so much cant on the subject 
of religion that men have been taught to think it another word for 
gloom. Does the earth look gloomy? and is it likely, while the work is 
full of sunshine, that the Word is all shade? Are we not to be perpetu- 
ally with God in heaven, where the very atmosphere we breathe will be 
religion; and are we to be gloomy there? Let us be quite sure that it is 
religious to be happy; but let us see that our happiness be worthy of our 
natures, springing from high sources, occupying itself with great and 
wide, or beautiful and true, things, and looking forward to elevated 
objects. Let us see that it be pure and unselfish, and we cannot be too 


happy. 


It is a satisfaction to see that this is not mere talk. The 
reviewer says: “ His beautiful devotion to his suffering wife, his 
secret alms-giving, which made self-denial necessary, his chival- 
rous defence of his friends when they suffered from misunder- 
standing, the singular sweetness and purity of his life, and the 
gradual emancipation from the narrowness of early religious 
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beliefs cannot but be a matter of great interest to every lover of 
his kind.” 


TESTIMONY TO SAMUEL SHARPE, 


We are pleased to see in the English Znqguirer the report of a 
congratulatory address presented to our honored friend, Mr. 
Sharpe, on his eightieth birth-day, signed by Sir James Lawrence 
and other members of Parliament. It also contained the signa- 
tures of Prof. Morley, Carpenter, Martineau, and in all three hun- 
dred names. 

Those of us in this country who have shared the simple and 
cordial hospitality of Mr. Sharpe’s home will rejoice in this testi- 
monial; and those who do not know him will be glad to learn 
that our liberal denomination claims a venerable man of such 
thorough scholarship and generous philanthropy. 

The Inquirer says: “In all probability, Mr. Sharpe is the only 
scholar of the present time who has retranslated from the original 
the whole Bible, and has himself issued several editions of his 
work in four volumes. Last week, University College, London, 
received from Mr. Sharpe a gift of £5000 pounds, making in all a 
gift to this college of £20,000 pounds.” We quote the address 
presented to Mr. Sharpe : — 


Dear Mr. Sharpe,—We beg you to accept our congratulations and our 
best wishes on your having attained the venerable age of eighty years. 
We are persuaded that the causes which in the order of Divine Provi- 
dence give to the world an increasing proportion of persons of mature 
age and experience tend to promote public wisdom, private virtue, and 
the happiness of our race. But it is not simply at the fact of your 
lengthened years that we express this day to you our pleasure, for we well 
remember that your life has been filled with deeds of a kind which the 
wisest and the best men of all ages and of all countries have never failed 
to esteem and honor. It must be to yourself, as it has been and will con- 
tinue to be to many, a gratifying recollection that your pen has been 
engaged for nearly half a century in the production of learned and valua- 
ble works, bearing especially upon the great subjects of biblical study, on 
which your researches have thrown considerable light; and that during 
this long period you have also manifested the greatest interest in the edu- 
cation of the young, and have shown in many practical ways your deep 
sense of the importance of a well-trained Christian ministry. We grate- 
fully remember that the range of your munificence, through a long life, 
has not been confined to schools and colleges, nor even to churches of 
your own persuasion, which have so largely benefited by it, but has been 
extended to whatever you thought would promote knowledge, virtue, and 
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true religion among mankind. We are glad to believe that an unspotted 
life of homely beauty, of great industry, of loyalty to truth, of Christian 
simplicity, and godly sincerity like your own, that has paid court to 
nothing but what you believed would increase learning and wisdom 
among all classes, whom you have ever regarded as God’s children, and 
therefore brothers and sisters, will always be remembered as a bright 
and encouraging example, and will animate others to use their powers 
and their means for the public good. May it be the will of our Heavenly 
Father that you may continue with us for many years, and may all your 
remaining days be peace. 


It is interesting to note that Mr. Sharpe has recently con- 
tributed to the Atheneum copies of several Hebrew and Chaldee 
inscriptions on rocks which an English traveller recently met 
with on the road from Damascus to Medina. 


WILLIAM HOWITT. 


The departure of this veteran in literature fills all our hearts 
with sorrow. We think of that charming pair, William and 
Mary, who loved, thought, and wrote together, sending out a com- 
bined influence, like the sunbeams, of warmth, health, and light 
upon young and old. It grieves us to think of their separation, 
but we console ourselves with the thought that two beings who 
lived so much in the presence of what is unchangeable — truth, 
beauty, and love—cannot be really parted by the semblance of 
death or the shadows of the grave. 

We have been interested in the accounts of Mr. Howitt’s 
burial from the pen of a correspondent in the Guardian. It 
seems Mr. Howitt had lived and died a member of the Society of 
Friends. The British chaplain, who was a personal friend of Mr. 
Howitt, and had visited him in his last illness, felt himself, to his 
great regret, compelled to decline to officiate, the rubric and 
practice of the Anglican Church not permitting the office for the 
burial of the dead tobe read over an unbaptized person. Dr. 
Nevin, rector of St. Paul’s, within the walls felt himself at liberty, 
according to the practice of the American Episcopal Church, to 
read a selection of prayers. Dr. Nevin stood at the head of the 
grave, the choir to the left, and the mourners and friends around, 
among whom were foreigners of distinction’ and representatives 
of every branch of the Church catholic. The choir sang the 
hymn, “O God, our help in ages past,” and many joined. “The 
scene,” says the writer, “ was very impressive. Around were the 
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monuments of illustrious dead, and humbler graves, purple with 
rich tufts of violets in full bloom.” 

Dr. Nevin made an extempore address, in every way admirable, 
and truly catholic in its spirit. He said he could not let the 
earth be thrown over the grave. without saying a few words upon 
the beautiful life of him whose body was here laid away, espe- 
cially as the service was not that which the Church prescribed 
should be said over those who had been received into hér fold by 
baptism. He spoke about Mr. Howitt’s belonging to the Society 
‘of Friends, of his profound belief in God and the revelation of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, of his blameless Christian life, of his con- 
scientiousness with his pen, and his love for all men. If he did 
not meet with them in visible courts, his life was one unbroken 
prayer. Dr. Nevin then quoted the words of St. Paul in refer- 
ence to the Jew who was one inwardly and not outwardly, 
warning his brethren. of whatever confession, to think of the 
spirit rather than the letter. All the company then joined in the 
Lord’s Prayer. Dr. Nevin, in a note to our correspondent, 
rather mars a little the satisfaction we have in his address. It 
seems as though his perfunctory office forced him to make some 
apology. or rather reservations. People are not quite content 
with doing right in this world, of leaving their actions to be 
judged by the clear instincts of humanity, but must explain their 
position, lest some weak souls should be offended. The doctor 
says, “The last prayer and benediction were chosen for precisely 
this object, to bring out the belief that any effectual salvation 
could only be through our Lord Jesus Christ, and to guard 
against any encouragement to the thought that it was a good 
or safe thing to die out of the communion of the catholic 
Chutch.” 

We cannot see anything in this prayer, even as recorded in the 
paper, which confines salvation to any one church. The good 
doctor is larger-hearted and more liberal than he ought to be. 
He means to be a stanch churchman, but we should not be very 
much afraid of any anathemas from him. We should feel as the 
boy did about his grandmother's stick. He knew she didn’t 
want to hurt him. If religious people would only trust to their 
hearts, we should be all right among our churches; but the 
moment they begin to discuss and define, they are at odds with 
each other. Fortunately we do not live on doctrines, but on the 
spirit of Christ, and the schoolmen and churchmen cannot sepa- 
rate us if we are united in him. Marraa P. Lowe, 





French Correspondence. 


FRENCH CORRESPONDENCE. 


Events of great interest and of very great significance have 
taken place among us since my last letter. As the political news- 
papers have already informed you, the deadly enemies of the 
Republic and of popular liberty have been defeated at the elec- 
tions for senators which took place the 5th of January last. 

The monarchical parties have lost their power, and one can say 
that our nation drew breath freely when at the result of the. 
elections, she saw the Republic decisively established in France. 
It is the just reward of the admirable conduct, the calmness and 
the coolness, our nation had shown during the reaction of which 
the ministry was guilty the 16th of May, 1877. 

To-day we can measure the progress the French nation has 
made in political ideas. The nation is calm because it feels its 
strength. 

You have also learned that Marshal MacMahon resigned his 
place as President of the Republic. Many among us foresaw 
this event after the senatorial elections took place. The Marshal, 
on account of his previous life, could ill understand republican 
ideas in all their bearings; where he did comprehend them, he 
recoiled before their logical consequences. 

Some dishonorable men there were, who tried for awhile to 
mislead -by advising him to oppose his will to that of the National 
Assembly and the Senate. The Marshal happily spurned these 
perfidious counsels, and withdrew from power with a dignity 
which does him honor. 

The election of his successor was made with a rapidity and 
calmness which caused further changes of administration. It is 
one of the best proofs that the Republic has already struck its 
roots deeply and strongly into the soil of France. Now that the 
highest ruler can be changed without the slightest disturbance, 
we need no longer trouble ourselves about other reforms; they 
will come about very naturally. 

The man who has just entered the presidential chair, Mr. Jules 
Grévy, is a veteran of our political assemblies. He was one of the 
Constitutional Assembly of 1848, and of the Legislature of 1849 
and 1850. He is a man of a remarkable mind, and is deeply 
versed in law. He sprang from the people, being a son of a 
gentleman-farmer of the Jura, and has won for himself his place 
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in the world. He is a decided Republican, of long standing. He 
joins to great calmness an enlightened and strong will. His 
nomination to the presidency has given great content, not only to 
France, but to foreign nations. 

It cannot be for a moment doubted that all the greatly needed 
reforms that ought to be carried through all the branches of the 
administration in France will now be accomplished in a lawful 
way. It is high time, besides, that all the old agents of the 
Empire should be removed from their places,— men who continue 
to receive pay from the Republic while they vilify her. Itis time 
also to recall to the memories of the Catholic clergy that there 
exist laws, and that those laws were made for all classes. This 
elementary truth is far too often forgotten among us by the 
Catholic clergy. It takes upon itself too often to interfere with 
political questions which do not concern it in the least. 

It is to be hoped also that our Protestant interests will take a 
turn for the better. Until now, in truth, the Orthodox have 
placed obstacles in the way of all the desires and hopes of the 
Liberal party. The basest intrigues, the most shameful plots, have 
been entered into to overreach the different ministers who have 
succeeded each other in the ministry of public -worship,— the 
most revolting denial of justice with regard to the liberal 
churches has been owing to these underhand plots. On some 
occasions, the chiefs of the Orthodox party in Paris have allied 
themselves with the Ultramontane party, in order to influence 
on the decisions of those in power. It is hard for the Protest- 
ants; but we must not be too much astonished that it is so. 
Upon the whole, the doctrines of the Orthodox are, in about the 
same degree as the doctrines of the Ultramontanists, enemies to 
liberty, to the study of the Scriptures, to knowledge, and to 
truth. This is so evident that you will find the Orthodox almost 
invariably on the side of the obstructers in politics and religion. 
If, by chance, you meet with some who are liberal in politics, it 
is due to inconsistency in their conduct in practical life. To 
sum it all up, it is a singular phenomenon of conscience,— it is 
simply a duplicity of conscience. But I repeat that in general 
the Orthodox are enemies of liberty of any kind. 

One of the religious questions which has made the most stir 
lately is that of the existence of the Faculty of Theology at 
Montauban. Our Orthodox set to work to cause it to be sup- 
pressed by the State. An aged professor of this Faculty went 
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several times to the office of the Minister of Public Worship, to 
propose to him various combinations, each less worthy to be 
acknowledged than the previous one, but having the same end in 
view; namely, the suppression of the Faculty of Montauban by its 
fusion with that of Paris. The Minister discovered in time the 
shameful snare which had been laid for him, aud which moved to 
great indignation one of the influential leaders of Orthodoxy in 
Paris. I have already spoken to you of several attempts of the 
same kind, but lately they have redoubled in intensity and 
indelicacy. 

I have also informed you that this Faculty was the only insti- 
tution besides the Faculty at Paris whose object was to educate 
pastors for the Reformed Church, which so sorely needs them. 
To-day one can be sure that the Faculty of Montauban will be 
preserved; perhaps it may be removed to some other place,—to 
Montpellier probably,—but most certainly it will not be sup- 
pressed. 

There are now two vacancies in the professorships in the 
Faculty of Montauban: one by dismissal, the other by death. 
The death was that of Mr. Frangois Bonifas, a distinguished 
man, of conciliatory character, although an Orthodox. What is 
strange, especially with regard to these vacant places, is that 
the Sous-Directeur of Public Worship, of whom I have already 
spoken, has invited the Consistories of the Reformed Church to 
present their candidates to fill these posts; but this invitation is 
made in the name of the President of the Central Council of 
the Reformed Churches,—a president who died long since, and 
a central council which no longer exists, because the greater 
part of the members who belonged to it have also died. No one 
is over-satisfied with this Sous-Directeur of Public Worship. It 
is-high time he were dismissed, and there were put in his 
place a more conscientious man. I believe, however, that he will 
not long have control over Protestant sects. Perhaps he will 
not longer do so by the time this letter comes under the notice 
of your readers. His removal will be a great consolation tg all 
liberal consciences, and I add also to many Orthodox con- 
sciences. It must be acknowledged, truly, that a great number 
of Orthodox agree here with the Liberals, and would witness with 
joy the dismissal of this man, who has never ceased to create 
perplexities for the Protestant Church, however much of a 
Protestant he himself may be. 
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When, then, shall we see an end to all our religious miseries ? 
We have a fine field to labor in outside of our body, among 
the masses of Catholics who are wearied with Romish supersti- 
tions. The day will soon come, I hope, when our journals will 
be able to cast aside controversies about Protestantism, to engage 
in labors much more interesting, both to writers and preachers. 
‘An attempt at a religious review is being made here now, which 
will grant little space to controversies. It is Le Journal du 
Protestantisme Frangais, of which you spoke at length in the 
December number of the Unitarian Review. 

Ido not dare yet offer a decided judgment about this new 
organ of Protestantism in France. It is of too’ recent date, as 
yet, to show what it is capable of doing. Still I fear it will not 
reach the high mission it aims at. So far, it is rather spiritless 
and not very interesting. It wants to hold the middle course 
between Liberalism and Orthodoxy, and without being aware of 
it, perhaps, it leans towards the side of Orthodoxy. After its 
publication, I said to one of my friends,—a gentleman of note 
on account of his position,—one who is at the head of those who 
established this journal: “The future is not on the right hand; 
you will accomplish nothing if you get turned back to the ruts 
of the past.” Once again, I fear yet more that those who edit 
the Journal du Protestantisme will harm it by looking back- 
wards. 

The first volume of a very remarkable book has just ap- 
peared here. This work, which will have two volumes, has 
been printed at the expense of the State. This is its title: 
Clement Marot and the Huguenot Psalter, a historical, literary, 
musical, and bibliographical study, ete., by O. Douen. 

The author of this work, M. O. Douen, is the agent of the 
“Société Biblique,” in Paris. He has devoted eight years of 
indefatigable research to procure the materials of his immense 
work; but one may now affirm that there remain few things to 
be added to these two volumes on Clement Marot and the history 
of the Huguenot Psalter. It is a finished, conscientious, and 
learned work. Its author, who is a skilful musician, has given 
in his book the history of the melodies of the Psalms, of which 
so little is known. He has succeeded in showing, by undeniable 
proofs, that these melodies spring from ancient German chants 
and popular songs, the compilers having made some changes in 
them and added some variations. He has also placed beyond 
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doubt this fact, which no one hitherto had paid any attention to: 
that the Reformation was the great originator of religious music. 
It developed the love of music in a general way, and so was the 
source of unusual vigor in profane music, and the inspirer of the 
great composers. I should never have done, were it incumbent 
upon me to enumerate all the qualities of this great work of 
M. Douen. Here, among other notices, is the fine praise with 
which one of those most competent among us ends his notice of 
the book, adding his testimony to the great labor in such a work : 
“ M. Douen’s book is a very learned and deep work; noble in 
thought and very polished in style.” It is a just tribute. 
There appeared, some months since, two very remarkable 
articles in the political newspaper La Republique Frangaise, 
concerning the “Encyclopedia of Religious Science.” These 
articles were written by M. Colain, an aged professor of the Fac- 
ulty of Strasburg. This eminent thinker, whose two volumes of 
sermons are everywhere known and admired, showed in these _ 
articles, with a singularly penetrating clearness, in what religion 
consists, and in what religious criticism. Articles of this kind 
need to be more often furnished to the public at large, who read 
the newspaper in which these articles were published. The mass 
of enlightened Catholics do not often enough read statements of 
true religious ideas written so ably and in so good a style. I 
must also add that the learned philosopher, M. Renouvier, who 
published eight years ago the Critique Philosophique has just 
added to his collection a supplement under the title of Critique 
Religieuse, with the aim of interesting in religious questions 
this public at large of which I have just spoken. Two editions 
of this Religiewse Critique have already appeared. Most of 
the articles are signed by names well known to French Protest- 
ants. All the articles are not certainly of the same merit: some 
are even quite weak; but on the other hand some are quite 
remarkable. I do not know whether this new collection will 
have many readers; at all events, it is to be hoped it will. It is 
true the name of the editor is well known, and he offers a good 
pledge of success. If the Catholics will listen to the counsels of 
M. Renouvier, who is a Catholic, the Romish clergy will soon 
lose many of its adherents. M. Renouvier has several times 
offered to show in his paper that well-known Catholics have 
caused themselves to be enrolled as Protestants in the lists of 
recruiting officers. He has himself set the example, as well as 
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his co-worker M. Pellion. The idea of these two thinkers 1s in 
truth very logical; as they no longer accept the doctrines of the 
Roman Church, why continue to allow themselves to be ranked 
among the Catholics? The Romish clergy at best give them- 
selves little trouble to find out whether so-called Catholics really 
practise its faith; the important thing is to count them as such, 
and after death to accompany them to their final resting-place 
with all the Church’s pomp and show. Itis just this absurdity 
that Messrs. Renouvier and Pellion wish to do away with among 
the customs of the present day. 

In the same order of thought, M. Renouvier is the originator 
and creator of a new popular daily newspaper, a political and 
religious sheet, which will be sold for one cent. After many 
hesitations, the staff of this paper is at last settled upon. The 
paper, which will be called The Reformer, will appear the first 
of April next, under the controlling direction of M. Pilotte. Its 
‘aim is to do among the people the work which the Critique 
Religieuse was created to do among the cultivated classes. If 
the paper is well conducted, it will have, I believe, some success. 
The government will place no obstacle in his path; and, besides 
it appears as if the moment had been well chosen in which to 
spread Protestantism. There is, in fact, at this moment, a sort 
of religious movement in France, helped on, it may be, by 
political ideas, which tends towards Protestantism. In several 
departments, even, the movement is quite serious. Some com- 
munities formerly all Catholics will have no more to do with 
their curés, and have called pastors to preach the gospel to 
them. But the case is like that in the days of Jesus, when he 
said, “The harvest truly is great; but the laborers few. Pray 
ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he send forth laborers 
into his harvest.” 

But let us have faith in the future: the political sky appears to 
grow serene in our land; evidently the religious life feels the 
same influence, and as its power increases the laborers will 
spring up of themselves under the influence of this new life. 

Father Hyacinthe, of whom you spoke in your January 
number, has at last after many difficulties opened a Gallican 
church. The Roman Catholic clergy, as you know, did all they 
could to prevent the celebration of this new worship. They used 
all means, even the most objectionable ones, to reach this end, 
Happily for liberty of conscience, they did not succeed in their 
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designs. It only delayed the hour, and, as you said very justly, 
“This absurd restriction could no longer be maintained.” 

This Gallican church is situated in Rochechouard Street, No. 
7. It is simply the old location of the little theatre of the 
“ Folies-Montholons,” which has been altered for its new use. 
The interior is very simple, and without splendor; no pictures} 
no statues. On Sunday, February 9, Father Hyacinthe dedicated 
the little church. The crowd was much larger than could be 
gathered within the building. There were, above all, many Eng- 
lish and quite a number of Americans. Father Hyacinthe him- 
self preached the inauguration sermon. Decidedly, the opinion 
which I already held of the work of this reformer and former 
monk was confirmed by his opening sermon. I will repeat again 
to-day what I said before at the beginning of Father Hyacinthe’s 
labors. This man has not breadth of mind enough to compre- 
hend what modern times demand. He has not in him the stuff 
of areformer. This man, with all his good intentions, I plainly 
see, is still profoundly Catholic. Thus, for instance, he said in 
his inauguration sermon that his point of departure was the 
symbol of Nicwan Council. 

Here is a reformer who brings as a basis of his system the 
Trinity, and in consequence all that follows that absurd dogma. 
He believes in infallibility, only he has displaced its seat. He 
has no respect for the personal infallibility of a man, of the 
Pope, but he places it in the Church represented by an Ecumen- 
ical council. But all this has nothing new in it. All this is 
false and very false, and has been an hundred times refuted. 

In a word, I cannot see the great doctrinal difference that 
exists between Father Hyacinthe and ordinary Catholicism. 
The future lies not there. The sole service Father Hyacinthe 
will render —and i acknowledge it is one —is to prove a single 
fact: that one can be an excellent Catholic priest, even though 
he be married; it is to show also that Catholicism can well spare 
certain superstitious and gross practices in which true religion 
sees no good. This is already a great deal for France; but it 
is not all, and it is not enough. For some people, it may be a 
necessary transition; so be it. But it will be needful for the 
generations who may pass through it to understand that this was 
only a halting-place, where the generations to come need not 
be delayed. In Switzerland, Father Hyacinthe accomplished 
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nothing, because in a Protestant land there was absolutely 
nothing for him to do, even among his co-religionists. 

It is very interesting to read the correspondence between 
Father Hyacinthe and Mgr. Guibert, Archbishop of Paris, in 
regard to the inauguration of the new Gallican Church. Father 
Hyacinthe regretted, he said, that the successor of St. Denis did 
not wish to preside at the opening of this church. He added 
that he had invited the Anglican bishop, the primate of Scotland, 
who had answered courteously. After a sufficiently long silence, 
the Archbishop replied to Father Hyacinthe,—a letter full of 
haughtiness and self-sufficiency, in which were found many 
cutting things; or at least which were meant to wound. “The 
Church,” said the archbishop, “has cast you out of its bosom; 
you are excommunicated. ... You have married to satisfy your 
passions.” 

This letter Father Hyacinthe answered in a very dignified 
manner, and with much elevation of thought. He recalled most 
vigorously to the Archbishop’s memory the respect due to the 
most sacred things of life, marriage and the cradle of the young 
babe. Certainly here Father Hyacinthe had a good part to play. 
He showed truth, dignity, self-respect; all which the Archbishop 
had insulted and forgotten. 

Before closing this letter, I will tell you some news which will 
please you all, as members of the Protestant family. You know 
that in France we can count hardly a million of Protestants; as 
many of the Reformed Church as of Lutherans. These are but few 
among the thirty-six millions which France numbers. Well,— 
among ten Ministers who compose the Cabinet of the President, 
we can count five Protestants; and here are their names and 
offices: M. Waddington, Minister of Foreign Affairs and Pres- 
ident of the Council; M. Leon Say, Minister of Finance; M. 
Leroyer, Minister of Justice; Admiral Jauréquibery, Minister of 
the Navy; M. de Freycinet, Minister of Public Works. 

You see if we have not the quantity, we have at least the 
quality. 

Protestantism makes a good appearance in France. 

Dre. CHARRAUD. 
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A LETTER FROM THE AUTHOR OF “A SHORT 
HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERATURE.” 


The author of A Short History of German Literature re- 
gards Dr. F. H. Hedge as the first authority in America on all 
points of German scholarship. From his youth, even, he has 
stood in this eminence, his powerful intellect grasping whatever 
was valuable in all departments, however difficult the form in 
which it was presented; for two generations an interpreter of one 
of the greatest of literatures to hundreds of students. We count 
it among the greatest advantages we have ever enjoyed that we 
once sat at his feet as a pupil, and regard him with a full measure 
of that veneration which all feel who have stood to him in that 
relation. If Dr. Hedge had done nothing but read the Short 
History of German Literature, we should have felt it to be a 
condescension that did the book great honor; that he has not 
only read it, but thought fit to speak publicly of it as in many 
ways worthy of high praise, the author honestly counts as the 
greatest distinction that has ever come to him. Such words from 
such a source are alone a sufficient reward for years of steady 
labor. 

Very frankly does Dr. Hedge, together with his praise, point 
out the defects of the book. It is characterized as marked 
with bad taste and judgment in the introduction of personal 
experiences and irrelevant matter; as very inadequate, even for a 
short history of German literature, through the omission of im- 
portant names, and a badly proportioned presentation in the case 
of some authors who are mentioned; lastly, as inaccurate and 
betraying insufficient scholarship in the treatment of certain 
fields. ' 

Taking up the first count in the Doctor’s indictment, the 
author’s profession has required the reading. of many literary 
histories, and he well knows how wearisome the unbroken discus- 
sion of books may become. In his present attempt it did not 
seem to him out of place to enliven the chapters, here and there, 
with a bit of history that bore upon the topic in hand; or, where 
there was no literature, to tell why it was that the*gap existed. 
He hoped to make vivid, now and then, his presentment of au- 
thors, by pictures, drawn from the real, of the scenes among which 
they had moved. 


* 
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As to what constitutes adequacy in such a book, the writer 
knows of no so good a judge as Dr. Hedge. He begs his old 
teacher to believe that the judgments he has expressed will be 
carefully pondered. That Opitz deserves to be called the most 
prominent poet of the century in which flourished Gerhardt, the 
writer of beautiful hymns,— that he of all German poets best de- 
serves the title of “epoch-making,” and did for German verse 
what Luther did for German prose, is indeed a revelation. Con- 
cerning omissions which the Doctor notes as unfortunate, it 
escaped his eye that Hamann is mentioned in connection with 
Herder; Voss and Birger in connection with Klopstock. That 
Jean Paul receives no long treatment excites an energetic pro- 
test. The author of the Short History tried to make it appear 
that he was not insensible to the noble genius and worth of 
Richter. Perhaps a teacher of rhetoric becomes unduly impatient 
of authors who often use words to conceal, rather than reveal, 
their thoughts. If he had written on the strength of the inter- 
pretation which others have given of Jean Paul, he would indeed 
have assigned him a chapter to himself. The author wished to 
judge for himself, and his want of success in comprehending sat- 
isfactorily large portions of Richter put it out of his power to 
consider him at great length. As regards Heine, it must be 
remarked that the Doctor’s estimate is far lower than that of 
some other critics of the first reputation Matthew Arnold, for 
instance, who declares him to be “the greatest name in German 
literature since the death of Goethe.” If the Short History 
has erred in giving to Heine the prominence of a special chapter, 
the author begs leave to submit that he is not without the coun- 
tenance of some who are to be held as masters. 

The third count in Dr. Hedge’s indictment, that of inaccuracy 
and insufficient scholarship in the treatment of some departments, 
isa grave one. The author of the Short History feels that he 
is set in a very unfavorable light before the wide circle whom Dr. 
Hedge will influence by his great name and earnest declarations, 
and cannot suffer the charge to pass without trying to justify 
himself. The account of the “ Romantic School” the critic finds 
especially unsatisfactory. A German author, speaking of a poem 
by one of that school, compares it to a cloud, opposite to which 
stands the reader, like Polonius in “Hamlet,” “ohly more hon- 
estly doubtful than he, and cannot tell whether it is most like 4 
camel, a weasel, or a whale.” In general, the tendency known as 
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Romanticism is as hard to grasp as is the poem described. Dr. 
Hedge suggests what to us is quite a new conception, describing 
in such terms what looms in German writers as a whale, or at 
least a camel, that scarcely so much as a weasel is left. The 
assertion that Jean Paul was a precursor of the Romantic School, 
which Dr. Hedge treats so contemptuously, was made upon the 
authority of Brandes, the brilliant author of “ Hauptstrémungen 
der Literatur des 19en Jahrhunderts. 

“Jean Paul is, in many a respect, the precursor ( Vorldufer) of 
Romanticism. He is a Romanticist, before all, through the meas- 
ureless caprice with which he goes to work as an artist. He is, 
moreover, a Romanticist through his unbounded arbitrariness, 
for one hears him, and again him, out of all his personages, what- 
ever they are called; moreover, through his humor, which domi- 
nates everything, and heeds no fixed form; finally, through his 
position at the antipodes of classic culture.”* At the same time, 
important points of difference between Richter and the Roman- 
ticists are specified. To us, this claim for Jean Paul has seemed 
reasonable. If it deserves such slighting mention, Dr. Hedge 
should know who is responsible for it. 

Dr. Hedge believes that no connection exists between Roman- 
ticism and the philosophy of Fichte and Schelling. An opposite 
position is, at any rate, abundantly upheld. In the haste with 
which this paper is necessarily prepared, there is no time for an 
examination of many authorities. 

Brandes,t Rudolph Gottschall,} Heine,§ Vilmar,| and Kurz,f 
the only authorities at hand at the moment, all declare, with more 
or less distinctness, the close connection of Romanticism with the 
ideas of the philosophers mentioned, comprehending, apparently, 
the tendency in a manner quite different from Dr. Hedge. Scott, 
certainly, whom the Doctor selects as best exemplifying Romanti- 
cism in English literature, would be, in the idea of the authors 
named, a most imperfect type. We insist that chapter and 
verse can be cited, not only in the work of Kurz, but in other 
most reputable books, to support the position that Romanticism 
was a development in literature, proceeding, in part, from Goethe 
and Schiller, in part from the great “heroes of the Kantian line,” 
modified in ways which there is no time to specify here, until at 
length, near the time of Goethe’s death, its force was expended. 


eratur des 19en Jahrhunderts. § Die romantische Schule. || Geschichte der deutechen 
Literatur. ‘ Geschichte der deutschen Literatur. 
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Dr. Hedge “finds it difficult to keep cool” at the “wild and 
amazing proposition” that Transcendentalism in America is in any 
way the fruit of, or connected with, Romanticism. Here again, he 
is at direct issue with stronger authorities than the Short History 
of German Literature, whose humble effort is to epitomize for 
plain readers the conclusions of the important men. With Ro- 
manticism, as Dr. Hedge describes it, Transcendentalism may 
“have no more connection than with the Wars of the Roses”; but 
we submit, in all respect, that the Doctor’s Romanticism is some- 
what sui generis. With Romanticism as we have studied it, 
employing what we have been led to believe excellent lights, the 
affinity between it and Transcendentalism cannot be doubted, 
Or have we utterly failed to grasp that other nebulous entity. 
Transcendentalism? Can we trust Mr. O. B. Frothingham for a 
true account? If so, Transcendentalism came to New England 
from Germany, in part directly, in part through the medium of 
Coleridge, who reproduced Schelling so nearly that he is believed 
to have plagiarized from him, and of Carlyle, whom we have vent- 
ured to call a spiritual child of Jean Paul. It took its origin in 
Kant, flowing downward through Fichte, Jacobi, and Schelling. 
“ But,” says Mr. Frothingham, “it was through -the literature of 
Germany that the Transcendental philosophy chiefly communi- 
cated itself. Goethe, Richter, and Novalis were more persuasive 
teachers than Jacobi, Fichte, and Schelling.”* We insist, with 
all respect for the master, that names worthy of respectful treat- 
ment can be cited for the position that Romanticism, too, found 
in Goethe one of its starting-points, in Richter its precursor, in 
Novalis its consummate flowering; and that it is neither “wild 
nor amazing” to say that, in the idealism of Emerson, in the reac- 
tionary career of Brownson, in vapory rhapsody and Orphic utter- 
ance, we have echoes and analogues of what was just dying away 
in the heart of the Old World. 

Dr. Hedge’s condemnation, however, falls most severely upon 
certain statements of the Short History respecting Novalis. 
“The author says of Novalis that he ‘abjured Protestantism for 
the older faith. Who told Mr. Hosmer that? Such is not the 
fact. Such apostasy was for Novalis a moral impossibility. He 
was Moravian to the very root of his being. If our author had 
studied Kurz, on whom he professedly bases his account of the 
Romantic School, with closer attention, he would have learned 
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from that authority, also, that Novalis did not abjure Protest- 
antism (Vol. III., p. 168).” 

We beg the Doctor to open Kurz once more and convince him- 
self that in what we now . translate, from the page to which he 
himself refers us, we do not at all distort the writer’s meaning. 
“The tendency toward Catholicism could not develop itself in 
him (Novalis) in the same degree as with his friends; and 
although we find here and there indications of it, they are of a 
more external kind. Even the fragment written in 1799, Die 
Christenheit in Europa, although it begins from an exclusively 
Catholic stand-point, shows in its development that he compre- 
hended Catholicism in quite a different way from the other 
Romanticists, whose views, however, incontestably had an essen- 
tial influence upon this treatise. Generally speaking, Catholicism, 
for his soul, so inclined to introversion, was much too material 
for him to remain permanently attracted by it; and we can under- 
stand how it was that, toward the end of his life, he inclined 
more to the views of the Moravians than the Papacy.” So far 
from learning from this passage that Novalis did not abjure 
Protestantism, we find here a distinct admission that he was 
Catholic. Are not these the facts here? the family from which 
he sprung was Moravian; at the end of his life he appears to 
have returned tu the faith of his childhood; but there was a 
period in his career, and an important one, in which he shared 
fully the reactionary spirit of many of the Romanticists, approv- 
ing transubstantiation, glorifying the Romish hierarchy and 
order of Jesuits, denouncing the Reformation, urging the hurtful- 
ness of knowledge, in a manner which could not have been 
surpassed by the most thorough-going ultramontane. Whether 
any formal renunciation of Protestantism ever took place, we do 
not know. If the term “abjured” must be understood to imply 
that, another one should have been used; but that Novalis turned 
his back on Protestantism, and was thoroughly in sympathy, in 
his vigorous years, with Roman Catholicism, seems very plain. 
At least, we have supposed there was good authority for this, 
since it seems to be substantiated by the assertions of Novalis 
himself. The sentences which follow are from the treatise, Die 
Christenheit in Europa, to which Kurz makes allusion :— 

“Those were beautiful, brilliant days when Europe was a 
Christian land,— when one Christianity occupied the continent. 
Rightfully did the wise head of the church oppose the insolent 
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education of men at the expense of their holy sense, and un- 
timely, dangerous discoveries in the realm of knowledge. He 
forbade, therefore, audacious thinkers to maintain publicly that 
the earth is an unimportant planet, for he knew well that men, at 
the same time that they lose respect for their dwelling-place and 
their earthly habitation, also would lose it for their heavenly 
home, would prefer limited knowledge to infinite faith. This great 
interior schism (Protestantism), which destroying wars accom- 
panied, was a remarkable sign of the hurtfulness of culture. 
The insurgents separated the inseparable, divided the indivisible 
church, and tore themselves wickedly out of the universal 
Christian union, through which, and in which alone, genuine and 
enduring regeneration was possible. Luther treated Christianity 
in general arbitrarily, mistook its spirit, introduced another letter 
and another religion,—the sacred universal sufficiency of the 
Bible, namely. With the Reformation, Christianity went to de- 
struction. (Mit der Reformation war's um die Christenheit 
gethan.) Fortunately for the old constitution, a newly arisen order 
(the Jesuits) now appeared, upon which the dying spirit of the hie- 
rarchy seemed to have poured out its last gifts. In Germany one 
can already point out with full certainty the traces of a new 
world,—a great time of reconciliation, a new golden age, a 
Saviour dwelling among men, under countless forms visible to 
the believers, eaten as bread and wine (a/s Brod und Wein ver- 
zehrt), embraced as the beloved, breathed as air, and heard as 
word and song.” * 

The author of the Short History of German Literature has 
felt forced to say a deprecatory word. He recognizes submis- 
sively his critic’s right and ability to censure him. When the 
Doctor declares that so many of the Germans are mistaken as to 
Romanticism, our disposition is to follow him and let the Ger- 
mans go. When he declares that there was no touch of Catholi- 
cism in Novalis, our disposition is to believe that that so often 
incomprehensible young man, in his Romish declarations, did not 
at all know what he was saying. The author accepts with grati- 
tude the correction of any and every mistake he may be thought 
to have fallen into, and urges no other disclaimer than that in the 
positions he has taken, he has the support of strong authorities. 

J. K. Hosmer. 


* Quoted by Brandes, II., p. 245, Hauptstrémungen, where much else is given. 





A Letter from the Author of “A Short [ May 


THE -REVIEWER’S ANSWER. 


Thanking Professor Hosmer for the kind intent of his exagger- 
ated estimate of my merits as interpreter of German literature, I 
ask permission for the following comments on his Letter. 

[ said in my review of A Short History of German Literature 
that I could not blame the author for deriving the origin of the 
Romantic School from the writings of Fichte and Schelling, since 
his German authorities have done the same. But I must repeat 
that I believe them to be mistaken in this opinion; and I deliber- 
ately pit my judgment against theirs. I do so on the ground of 
a thorough acquaintance with the writings of the principal Ro- 
manticists, Tieck and Novalis, on the one hand, and some famil- 
iarity with Fichte and Schelling, on the other. Of course I do 
not expect Mr. Hosmer to adopt my opinion in the place of his 
chosen guides. , 

As to the alleged connection of the “ Transcendental” move- 
ment at home with German Romanticism, I reaffirm it to be 
purely imaginary. No doubt the German Transcendentalists 
influenced, directly in some cases—my own among the rest — 
and indirectly in others, the American movement; but the influ- 
ence was not transmitted through the medium of the Romantic 
School; it was entirely independent of that. 

Finally, the point of chief interest for me in my strictures on 
the Short History relates to the author’s assertion that Novalis 
“abjured Protestantism for the older faith.” Here, again, I 
maintain that such was not the fact. And the very passage 
which he quotes from Kurz in proof of it proves (if it proves 
anything) the very opposite. Let the reader turn again to the 
passage, as given above in Professor Hosmer’s Letter, and judge 
for himself. But what settles the question with an unappealable 
verdict from the highest authority is the declaration of Tieck, 
Novalis’ most intimate friend and his biographer. I premise 
it by saying that when in my review I characterized Novalis as 
“Moravian to the very root of his being,” I did not mean that 
he was formally of the Moravian communion, but that he imbibed 
from his parents the Moravian spirit. He belonged himself to 
the Lutheran Church, a communion which he never “abjured.” 
That essay of his from which Mr. Hosmer quotes, and whose real 
title is “ Die Christenheit oder Europa,” not “Die Christenheit in 
Europa,” as he gives it, when read for their judgment as to fit- 
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ness for publication to a committee of his friends, Fr. Schlegel 
himself, the Catholic, being one of them, was unanimously 
rejected on the ground that “its historic view was too weak and 
inadequate, the inferences arbitrary, and the whole essay feeble; 
its defects evident to every one acquainted with the subject.” 
It was afterward published without consent by Schlegel. Goethe 
is reported by Falk to have said that Novalis had obliged his age 
by becoming Catholic. Tieck, referring to this story, which he 
thinks a misunderstanding or misrecollection on the part of 
Falk, says: “ Jmay confidently affirm that tomy friend Harden- 
berg,* this transition to another Christian communion from the 
Lutheran in which he was born was utterly impossible. Not that 
he was a zealous or orthodox Lutheran, — his writings prove the 
contrary; but just as little, notwithstanding his spiritual poems, 
did he belong to the Catholics.” 

F. H. Hepner. 


* Novalis’ true name. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Habit and Intelligence. A Series of Essays on the Laws of Life 
and Mind. By Joseph John Murphy. London: Macmillan & 
Co. 1879. 


Mr. J. J. Murphy must be known to a considerable number of 
the readers of this Review by his very able work on the Scientific 
Bases of Faith, and by the first edition of the work named 
above. The second edition, just issued by Macmillan & Co. in 
the handsome dress which is now always expected of their publi- 
cations, is practically a new work. It has been “thoroughly 
revised and mostly rewritten.” The introduction to the first edi- 
tion and all the chapters which treated of properly physical 
science, of the well-known facts of evolution, of the senses, and 
of the classification, logic, and history of the sciences, have been 
omitted. New chapters on “Variation,” “Change of Conditions,” 
“Mimicry,” “Color,” and “Sexual Selection” have been added. 
These, as Mr. Murphy says, are mainly an abstract from Darwin’s 
books — which now make quite a library — of the most significant 
facts bearing upon the origin of species. The object of this book 
is “to investigate the special and characteristic principles of both 
unconscious and conscious life,— in common language, of life and 
mind.” After we pass the border-land between inorganic matter 
and life, “ we find two principles coextensive with life and pecul- 
iar to it: these are habit and intelligence.” Habit, in Mr. 
Murphy’s sense, “is that law in virtue of which all the actions 
and the characters of living beings tend to repeat and perpetuate 
themselves not only in the individual but in the offspring.” 
Inheritance is thus ranked under habit, and the association of 
ideas is only one case of mental habit. By intelligence, again, 
Mr. Murphy means not only the mental intelligence but the 
organizing intelligence which he sees working in all Nature, 
“adapting every organism for its work.” This organizing intelli- 
gence is the actual and most efficient agent though unconscious, 
intelligence becoming first “fully conscious of itself in the brain 
of man.” It works to produce the descent of species, with modi- 
fication, from one, or a few, original germs. Natural selection is 
very important in causing the modification; but unconscious 
intelligence, not any unintelligent agency, has produced the won- 
derful facts of organic adaptation. The author thus departs 
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widely from Darwin in emphasizing the omnipresence and inces- 
sant activity of intelligence, which we recognize as such by its 
effects, and which we should not find it difficult to mark as 
“unconscious.” One of the most strikingly original new chapters, 
on “Structure in Anticipation of Function,” especially develops 
this truth, to show that an indwelling power of mind is perpet- 
ually working to produce results which we cannot rightly attrib- 
ute to any mechanical agency. We must call this force “organ- 
izing intelligence,” even. though “unconscious.” Mr. Murphy 
likewise differs with Mill, Spencer, and Bain when they would 
give the law of association of ideas as a sufficient explanation of 
the origin of our mental powers. This law is but one case of 
habit, according to him, and in all conscious intelligence there is 
here, as before, “an element not derived from habit.” He goes 
on logically to declare in the chapter on “ Intelligence” (p. 411) 
that “the unconscious intelligence which directs the- formation of 
the organic structure is the same which becomes conscious in 
mental action. ... The intelligence which forms the lenses of the 
eye is the same which in the mind of man has discovered the 
theory of the lens.” Disclaiming the name and the peculiar creed 
of Pantheism, Mr. Murphy finds in this Pantheistic-appearing 
theory the solution of many difficulties, such as imperfections of 
organization, parasites, and immoral instincts, for which the 
theory of “fresh exertions of creative power” cannot account. 
These ideas are applied with vigor and candor to all the subjects 
on which we have of late years had so much light shed, the origin 
of life, of species, and of man, the physiology of mind, automatism, 
and a host of kindred matters. Covering a very wide field of 
matter and mind, Mr. Murphy is always concise, clear, exact, and 
fair. We have too few candid and intelligent criticisms of the 
Darwinian scheme of life and thought, as expounded by Darwin, 
Huxley, Bain, and Spencer, to neglect such a work as this. We 
need not commend it to those who already know the author 
through the other work, or through the first edition of this; but 
to all who desire an impartial and thorough exposition of the 
weak and the strong points of the prevailing school of scientific 
thought made by a trained and powerful mind, we would pre- 
scribe this work. Mr. Murphy’s physiology and psychology may 
need revision on some details; but we are much mistaken if his 
fundamental ideas are not welcomed by all to whom mechanical 
theories of the universe are insufficient, never deserving to be 
called “explanations,” since they do not explain when they 
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substitute terms of matter for terms of mind in accounting for 
intelligence spread all abroad. 


“ Out of Thought’s interior sphere 
These wonders rose to upper air” — 


wonders of Nature as of the soul. The working of intelligence 
will alone explain their rise and being. Mr. Murphy’s exposition 
of “habit and intelligence” deserves the careful attention of every 
student of modern theories of life and mind. N. P. G. 
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